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ITTING down 
S with a grunt, Mr. 

Fenton bent to 
untie his heavy boots. 
Charley brought him 
his house shoes, Lucy 
ran to set the table, and 
Elsa hurried to push 
the dinner along. When 
father looked like that, 
they knew it meant that 
everyone must step 
lively. 

Mrs. Fenton laughed 
as she saw them scurry. 
The children could not 
understand why she did 
not share their awe of 
their father. 

‘The world didn’t 
treat you well this 
morning, Charles ?’’ she 
asked. 

At that, Mr. Fenton 
grunted again. ‘‘ Joe 
Evans thought he could 
get the best of me, but 
he’s found out he can’t, 
that’s all.’’ 

Mrs. Fenton stopped 
laughing. ‘‘O Charles, 
you haven’t quarreled 
with Mr. Evans? He’s 
been such a good neigh- 
bor to us!’’ 

‘*Now, don’t talk sen- 
timent, Susan! It does 
not fit with business. I 
bought a setting of 
Rhode Island reds from 
Joe Evans and paid him a good price 
for them. I’ve just been testing them, 
and three out of the lot are worthless. ’’ 

‘If they aren’t right, it was a mis- 
take, and he’ll make it good. ’’ 

‘* People don’t make mistakes like 
that unless it puts something into their 
pocket. ’’ 

‘tO Charles,’’ protested his wife, ‘‘I 
wish you weren’t so ready to believe 
evil of your friends. ’’ 

‘**T only believe what I see. If I chose 
your way of life, I’d believe all men 
were angels, and I’d lie down and let 
them all walk over me.’’ 
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“MY WIFE’S WAY, I SUPPOSE, WOULD BE TO SAY I'M SORRY I'VE BEEN SUCH A BAD NEIGHBOR” 


THE QUALITY OF 


eating our peas; ma and 
me are afraid of cows.’’ 

Mrs. Fenton laughed, 
although her face was 
flushed. ‘‘ You’ll have to let 
Charley go, Charles, or I’ll 
go myself.’’ 

“*T’ll get her when I’ve 
finished my dinner,’’ said 
Mr. Fenton. 


MERCY 
Gby 


and take her the jacket I’ve 
been making for her baby, 
but before I go we've got 
to put Sukey right with the 


lettuce seed, and you have more 
tomato plants than you need in 
your garden. The peas we can- 
not replace. ’’ 
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going to call on Mrs. Evans | and it’s a foolish way.’’ Elsa, putting 


| away plates in the dining-room closet, 
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wonderful baby in the 
world! Where is he?’’ 

The last bit of hard- 
ness melted from Mrs. 
Evans’s heart as she 
lifted her baby from his 
cradle and put him into 
Mrs. Fenton’s arms. 
Could she ever forget 
the two days and the 
two nights that Mrs. 
Fenton had held the 
baby in her arms while 
he slipped down to the 
gates of death and hov- 
ered there until Mrs. 
Fenton’s sleepless care 
brought him back again! 

That evening Mr. 
Fenton did not come in 
to supper until they 
were all at the table, for 
he had stopped to milk. 
After making himself 
ready, he sat down with 
set lips. Mrs. Fenton did 
not question him. She 
knew that something 
else had gone wrong 
and that she would hear 
about it in time. 

It came after supper, 
while Elsa and Lucy 
were washing the dishes 
and Charley was bed- 
ding old Polly. 

‘*T never knew a place 
so full of cheats and 
ne’er-do-wells as this 
town!’ he exclaimed. 

‘“*T was thinking to-day,’’ laughed 
Mrs. Fenton, ‘‘how full of kind people 
it is.’’ 

Mr. Fenton frowned impatiently. 
‘*That’s your way of looking at things, 


heard and appeared in the doorway. 
‘*T think mother’s way is wonder- 


| full’? she cried. ‘It makes everyone 
Strongs somehow. I have some | love her. Anybody in town would die 


for her.’’ 
Having said that, Elsa fled. She was 
not used to speaking up to her father. 
‘“*You look at life sentimentally,’’ 
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‘* Angels fly, Charles, ’’ said his wife. 
‘*I’m not going to be imposed on,’’ 


‘*Tell your mother some 
one will come right away, 


went on Mr. Fenton as if he had not 
been interrupted, ‘‘and life isn’t senti- 


** But my peas are higher 
even than father’s,’’ broke in 
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continued Mr. Fenton, unheeding, ‘‘and 
people might as well know it first as 
last. Justice is justice.’’ 

‘*What did you say to Mr. Evans?’’ 
asked Mrs. Fenton as they sat down to 
the table. 

‘*T wrote him a letter that’ll make 
him sit up and take notice. He’ll choose 
some one else next time he wants to 
work off his bad eggs. ’’ 

‘*O Charles,’’ said his wife, with a 
sigh, ‘‘if you’d only believe in good 
intentions! Charley, see who’s knock- 
ing. ” 

Charley opened the door to tow- 
headed Johnny Strong, whose father, 
a stonemason, lived next door. Johnny 
stood on one bare foot and rubbed the 
other bashfully over it. 

‘*Your cow’s in our garden, ’’ he said: 

‘**T hope there’s nothing there to hurt 
her,’’ said Mr. Fenton, ‘‘for she’s a 
very valuable animal. ’’ 

‘Please take her out; she’s eating 
the peas,’’ said Johnny. 

‘*Tf your father had done his share 
toward keeping up the fence, the cow 
couldn’t be there,’’ answered Mr. Fen- 
ton. ‘‘If you don’t want her there, 
bring her home. ’’ 

‘*I’m afraid of cows,’’ said Johnny. 

Charley looked at his mother, and she 
nodded. He started for the door. 

‘*Come back and sit down,’’ com- 
manded Mr. Fenton. ‘‘This is pure 
justice, and I won’t have sentiment in- 
terfere with it. I’m tired of telling Mr. 
Strong to mend that fence. Now he’ll 


see it’s to his advantage. I’ve done far | 
more than my share of repairing. Now 


it’s up to him.’’ 
‘*Pa ain’t home, ’’ said Johnny, 
standing his ground, ‘‘and your cow’s 
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Johnny,’’ said Mrs. Fenton. 
“Take a cruller and run 
along. ’’ 

Dinner was an uncom- 
fortable meal. Everyone ex- 
cept Mr. Fenton tried to 
hurry. When at last he was 
ready to go for his cow he 
found that Johnny had 
gathered up his courage, and by flourishing a 
broom had driven the cow home. She was 
placidly cropping grass in her proper pasture, 
but she had left the Strong garden a ruin. 

Mr. Strong, in the interval between finishing 
one job and starting another, had a half holi- 
day. He came home to work in his garden 
and found no garden there. In white heat he 
appeared at the Fentons’. 

‘“*T’]1 sue you for damages!’’ he sputtered. 
‘*My garden is a desert—peas and lettuce all 
gone and the tomato plants I’d just set out 
trod underfoot; there’s scarcely a green thing 
left. I’l! have the law on you.’”’ 

‘*The cow got through the piece of fence you 
ought to have mended,’’ said Mr. Fenton. 
‘*The fault is all your own; any court would 
tell you so.’’ ‘ 

‘*And you sat and ate your dinner while 
your cow ruined my garden! You know I’m 
busy all day at my trade and can only work 
mornings and evenings. When do I get any 
time to mend fences?’’ 

‘*That’s your business,’’ said Mr. Fenton. 
‘*T stand entirely within my rights. I never 
ask anything but justice. ’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t think a man could be so hard, ’’ 
murmured Mr. Strong as he went home. 

‘*I’m going up to James Allen’s,’’ said Mr. 
Fenton, thrusting his head into the kitchen. 
‘*T hear he wants hay, and I must clear out 
what we have before the new comes in.’’ 

‘* Now, Charley,’’ Mrs. Fenton said, when 
slow old Polly had ambled out of sight, ‘‘I’m 
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Lucy. ‘‘I’ll give them all to Mr. 
Strong when they’re ready to 
pick—and my beets, too.’’ 
‘**T’ve got some peppers, ’’ said 
Elsa, ‘‘and some eggplants. ’’ 
‘*We’d better get right to 


ton. ‘‘It’s a gray day and good 
for transplanting. ’’ 

On her way to the Evanses’, Mrs. Fenton 
sought out Mr. Strong in his garden. ‘‘1’m so 
sorry,’’ she said, ‘‘for all the damage we have 
done. The children are coming over to make 
good what they can. The things that are too 
late to seed again, and that won’t bear trans- 


planting, they will furnish you later from their | 


own gardens. ’’ 

‘*But they get their pocket money out of their 
gardens,’’ objected Mr. Strong. 

‘If Sukey ate their pocket money up, they’1l 
find it in some other way,’’ said Mrs. Fenton. 
‘*We can’t let our neighbors suffer at our 
expense. That wouldn’t be justice, would it?’’ 

‘*T guess there’s two definitions of justice in 
that house,’’ thought Mr. Strong. 


grew suddenly stiff. Mrs. Fenton kissed her. 

‘*T came over to say how sorry I am for my 
husband’s letter,’’ Mrs. Fenton said frankly. 
‘*Men will lose their tempers and do those 
things, when they really don’t mean half they 
say. You and I are too good friends to let a 
few eggs come between us, aren’t we?’’ 

“*It wasn’t a very nice letter,’’ said Mrs. 
Evans, leading the way to the sitting room. 
‘* Joe said he’d send Mr. Fenton another whole 
batch of eggs and then nevée have anything 
more to do with him.’’ 

‘*They’ll make it up. Your husband can’t 
hold malice; he has too big a heart. Tell him 
at supper time that I came over to apologize 
for the Fenton quick temper. And see what 
I’ve brought as a peace offering for that most 
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work, thet,’’ said Mrs. Fen- | 





| mental. If you don’t claim your own 


rights, no one else will do it for you. I 
suppose if you had been talking to 
James Allen this afternoon, when he 
offered you sixteen dollars a ton for 
your hay, you’d have said, ‘Take it 
for fifteen,’ though it’s worth twenty 
if it’s worth a cent.’’ 

‘‘What did you say to him?’’ asked 
Mrs. ‘Fenton quietly. 

**T told him what I thought of him. 
He’s a miser and a skinflint, and he 
might as well know it.’’ 

His wife put an arm round his neck 
and kissed him. ‘‘O Charles,’’ she ex- 
claimed, laughing, ‘‘we aren’t so eager 
to know our own shortcomings! Sup- 
pose some angel of virtue should come 
to tell you yours. How would you re- 
ceive him ?’’ 

‘“*T live an upright, sober life, ’’ 
answered Mr. Fenton, aggrieved. ‘‘! 
wrong no one. I give justice, and I 
exact it. I try to do my duty by my 


| family and my church and my town, 
When little Mrs. Evans saw her visitor she | 


and I thought I was succeeding. ’’ 
‘*You are, ’’ she agreed, ‘but there is 
mercy as well as justice, isn’t there?’’ 
‘*T never ask for it,’’ he retorted. 
‘‘Or grant it,’’ she answered softly 
and hesitated before she added, ‘‘ Every- 
one respects you, Charles, but how 
many in town really love you?’’ 
‘* Sentiment, sentiment!’’ he an- 
swered impatiently and left the room. 
He tried to forget his wife’s words 
and the words of his eldest daughter, 
but for some reason they stayed with 
him. He woke up in the night and 
thought about them, and they came into 
his mind the next day more than once. 
Perhaps it was their influence that 
made him harness old Polly with only 
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a mild protest when Mrs. Fenton announced | after hour holding his sick baby, and had smiled | ‘‘before we get at that pie and coffee, I want 
that she wished to spend the afternoon with | that same brave smile at him and his frightened | to thank you for your help to-night. I shan’t 
| forget it very soon.’ 


James Allen’s sister, who lived her life in a| 
wheel chair. - 

‘*You can tell James Allen I’ve sold my hay | 
for twenty dollars. If he weren’t such a skin- 
flint, I’d ask him to stop in and see Sukey 
sometime; he loves seeing a good cow, and he 
knows more about cows than any man in the 
county. ’’ 

‘*T’ll give him the invitation anyhow, *’ said 
Mrs. Fenton and drove away up the hill to the 
Allen farm, carrying with her a new magazine, 
a jar of chicken soup and a box of Elsa’s fudge. 

James Allen loved his frail little sister, and 
he loved Mrs. Fenton for her kindness to her, | 
but he had no affection for Charles Fenton. | 
He received his message in silence; only his | 
feeling for Mrs. Fenton kept him from declar- | 
ing to her that he would never again set foot | 
in Charles Fenton’s place. He asked some | 
polite questions about Sukey, and then he went 
back to his work. 

Mrs. Fenton spent an hour cheering up the 
little sister. Then it began to rain, and she 
went for the horse. Mr. Allen brought it for 
her. 

‘*T can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
your goodness to Mary,’’ he said as he tucked 
her in. ‘‘You have a thick blanket, I see, and 
a raincoat, and I’ve put up your buggy top, so 
I hope you won’t get very wet. I’m afraid 
we’re in for a hard storm. ”’ 

‘*T love your sister,’’ Mrs. Fenton answered. 
“Her courage always inspires me. And we’re 
good friends, aren’t we, Mr. Allen? A few 
hasty words can’t make a quarrel. ’’ 

‘‘Nothing could make me quarrel with you. ’’ 

Mrs. Fenton urged old Polly to her best gait 
down the hills, but the horse was soaking wet 
when they had finished the ten-mile drive 
home. Charley met his mother as she drew up 
at the steps. 

‘*Father’s milking, ’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll put Polly 
out. Sukey’s broken the fence again, mother ; 
not the part Mr. Strong mended, but through 
a hole way down in the corner of the lot. 

She didn’t get into their garden; just 
ate the grass and stuff in their meadow 
lot. I got her out all right. ’’ 

‘I’m glad she didn’t do any harm.’’ 

The family were half through supper 
before Mr. Fenton appeared. 

‘*T don’t like Sukey’s appearance, ’’ he 
said as he sat down. ‘‘She didn’t eat her 
supper. I don’t know what ails her.’’ 

‘*Could she have eaten anything that 
was bad for her in the Strong lot?’’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton looked thoughtful. As soon 
as he was through supper he again went 
out to the barn, although the rain was 
coming down now in bucketfuls. He came 
back to get some simple remedies and went 
out once more through the wind and rain. 

It was eight o’ciock before he came in 
again. 

‘*She’s inva bad way,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
don’t know what to do. I’d give fifty 
dollars to have James Allen here. You’ll 
have to go to Joe Evans’s, Charley, and 
telephone Allen to come down. I can’t 
leave Sukey.’’ 

‘*‘Charley never can walk two miles in 
this storm,’’ protested his mother. 

‘*T must have Allen. He’s the only man 
I’d trust the cow to. Go into Mr. Strong’s, 
then, Charley, and ask him to go to the 
Evanses’ and telephone. ’’ 

Charley was gone only a moment. ‘‘He 
won’t go,’’ he reported. ‘‘He said if 
Sukey ate queer things in his lot he was 
glad of it, and he wouldn’t go out for you 
a night like this if you paid him for it.’’ 

Mrs. Fenton took her damp raincoat 
from its hook. ‘‘I’ll ask him,’’ she said. 

She, too, was absent only a moment. 
‘*He’s gone,’’ she reported. 

‘*Mother’s way,’’ murmured Elsa under 
her breath; but her father heard. 

In a flash he realized that he who had lived 
by justice was asking for mercy. 

He went back to the cow stable and took 
Charley with him. The others waited for Mr. 
Strong and listened to the wind roar and the 
rain beat. He came finally, drenched, and Mr. 
Fenton came in at the same moment. 

‘Sorry, Mr. Fenton,’’ he said, ‘‘but Allen 
won’t stir. He said he wouldn’t take his horse 
or himself out a night like this for the President, 
and, to put it plainly, he certainly wouldn’t 
for you.’’ 

Mr. Fenton caught Elsa’s eye and thought 
he heard, ‘‘Father’s way.’’ 

‘*T don’t know what else to do for the cow,’’ 
he said helplessly and went back to the barn. 

‘*T must go myself and telephone, ’’ declared 
Mrs. Fenton; and no one opposed her. 

‘*T didn’t think anything would get me out 
to-night, Mrs. Fenton,’’ said Mr. Strong, ‘‘but 
I'll go back with you to Mr. Evans’s.’’ 

Mr. Evans exclaimed as he let her in. ‘‘ You 
oughtn’t to be out a night like this, Mrs. Fenton! 
It would drown a dog.’’ 

‘*We must have Mr. Allen,’’ she answered, 
‘‘and I think he’ll come for me.’’ 

Mr. Evans watched her as she telephoned. 
She looked tired and worn, but brave and bright 
in spite of it. Suddenly he, too, remembered 
that night when Mrs. Fenton had sat hour 








little wife every time she caught their eyes. 

**He’ll come,’’ Mrs. Fentom said, turning | 
from the telephone. ‘‘I hope he’ll be in time, | 
but his horse isn’t much faster than old Polly. ’’ | 

**1’?ll go for him in my car!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Evans. ‘‘I’ll say frankly, I’d never have done 
it for Mr. Fenton, but I’d do anything in the | 


| world for you. ’’ | 


‘*Same here,’’ said Mr. Strong, with a grin. | 
‘““T’ll get him again and tell him you’re| 
coming. ’’ ; 

When Mr. Strong had left Mrs. Fenton at 
her door, he went out to the barn. 

It was only half an hour before Joe Evans’s 
ear whirled into the Fenton place. Then, for 
the watchers in the living room, the minutes 
dragged. Ten o’clock changed to eleven, to 
twelve. Lucy fell asleep on the sofa, but she 
was not sent to bed. 

‘*T’]] make some coffee,’’ said Mrs. Fenton 
finally. ‘‘Get out the apple pie, Elsa, and a 
plate of crullers. They’ll be hungry.’”’ 

At half past twelve they all came in, noisy 
but happy. Sukey was safe, and the four men 
who had worked together over her were no 
longer at odds. They protested against bringing 
so much wet into the house; but Mrs. Fenton’s 
cordiality—along with the odor of the coffee— 
lured them, and they trooped into the kitchen, 
shedding their wet outer coats as they came. 

Mr. Fenton, looking very much unlike his 
usual self, stood in the middle of the room. 





‘*Neighbors,’’ he said, clearing his throat, 







‘*You can thank Mrs. Fenton for my share, ’’ 
said James Allen. ‘‘There isn’t another soul in 
the county I’d have gone out for to-night. ’’ 

‘*Nor would I,’’ added Joe Evans. 

‘*Same here, ’’ said Mr. Strong. ‘‘ Your wife’s 
got a way with her, sure enough. ’’ 

Mrs. Fenton laughed as she went into the 
dining room for plates. 

Mr. Fenton rubbed the back of his head 
shamefacedly. ‘‘My wife’s way, I suppose, 
would be to say I’m sorry I’ve been such a 
bad neighbor. A man needs to get into a hole 
to find that justice isn’t all of life. I’ll try to 
do better, friends, after this, and I thank you 
just the same for your help even if you did 
give it to my wife. Now sit down and let’s get 
to work on that apple pie. What is it we’re 
waiting for? Plates?’’ 

He followed his wife. She was in the china 
closet handing down plates to Elsa. Mr. Fenton 
put his arms round her and kissed her. 

‘*All right, mother,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll give in; 
your way is best.’’ 

‘* Because mother’s way is love,’’ said Elsa, 
with a sudden smile. 

Her father looked at her as if struck by a new 
idea. ‘‘I suppose, when you get down to it, 
love is a combination of justice and mercy,’’ 
he said. 

Then, carrying the plates, between his wife 
and his daughter, Mr. Fenton went back to 
eat a friendly meal with his neighbors. 
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A TREMENDOUS UPHEAVAL, ACCOMPANIED BY A CLASHING ROAR, FOLLOWED 
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way appeared Marty Blaisdell’s red 
head in a vivid green toque. 

‘*O-00, Melly!’’ he called, holding his hol- 
lowed hands beside his mouth to produce a 
particularly melancholy and penetrating sound. 
It was a Saturday morning, and Melly was 
reading in a comfortable nook behind the stove ; 
but he heard the call and came to the door. 

‘*Hello, Mart!’’ was his rather languid greet- 
ing. ‘‘Come on in.’’ 

‘*Can’t. They’re harvesting ice down at 
Devoe’s pond. Put on your things and come 
on.”’ 

“It’s too cold. I don’t want to stand round 
down there and freeze my feet. ’’ 

‘*You won’t. Get your rubber boots. If the 
men at work can stand it all day, I guess you 
can for a half hour or so.’’ 

Melly was more than indifferent, but Marty 
was insistent and would not be denied. At last, 
booted and capped, Melly followed him reluc- 
tantly to the pond. 

There they found one man clearing away the 
snow with a team and scraper, another mark- 
ing off the surface in rectangles, and several 
more vigorously sawing through the sheet of 
ice. The work was not nearly so interesting as 
it would be later, when the men should start to 


Away the big drift just outside the drive- 





raft strips of ice cakes ashore. Standing idly 


by, Melly chanced to overhear a conversation 
between Mr. Devoe and one of the business 
men from Manchester Village that made him 
prick up his ears. They were discussing the 
cost of filling an ice house that belonged to 
the merchant; and an idea began to take root 
in Melly’s mind. 

It must be great, he thought, to be an ice- 
man! Melly lacked experience, but he was 
rapidly acquiring enthusiasm. 

‘*T’ll bet you,’’ he said to Marty Blaisdell, 
as they hopped about on one foot while kicking 
the other to overcome the numbness that was 
creeping upward from their toes, ‘‘I’ll bet you 
that Mr. Devoe is getting rich. Here he gets 
rain water stored in his pond for nothing, and 
it don’t cost him a cent to freeze it, either. 
Then he wholesales it for five cents a cake, and 
he gets almost any old price when he retails it. 
It’s just like picking up so much fresh air and 
selling that!’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Marty doubtfully, 
changing feet and kicking harder than before; 
‘*he’s got to harvest and store it, and that costs 
a lot. Why, he’s paying twenty-seven cents an 
hour for help, right now!’’ 

‘*He wouldn’t pay you any twenty-seven 
cents,’’ Melly retorted. 

‘“No,’’ Marty acknowledged, ‘‘he wouldn’t 
have me at any price, because he said I wasn’t 





big enough yet. I don’t know how much money 
he makes, but he’s grasping, true enough. ’’ 

‘*He’s got a monopoly,’’ Melly declared; 
‘*that’s why he’s so independent with help and 
all that. If he had competition, he’d pull in his 
horns some. ’’ 

‘* Well,’’ Marty remarked, ‘‘ I guess that’s 
so; but what if it is? He’s got the only pond. 
How could anybody compete with him ?’’ 

‘*They could make a pond. We’ve got a creek 
that would make just as good a pond as his 
old creek. Next year I’ll see about it, too!’’ 

‘*Your aunt won’t let you,’’ said Marty dis- 
couragingly. 

‘She will if I can show her how profitable 
it will be.’’ 

‘‘She won’t pay much attention to any fig- 
ures that you can show her,’’ Marty observed, 
with greater candor than courtesy ; but Melly 
was not offended. 

‘*T’m not going to show her any figures,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘ Actions speak louder than words; 
I’m going to produce the ice! We’ve got a good 
big swimming hole. That ought to make ten 
or fifteen tons of ice, and maybe a lot more. 
We can store that in one end of the under- 
ground stable that we don’t use any more. 
Then we can have all the ice cream we want, 
and when there’s a sociable we can sel ice to 
whoever is getting it up, and to the neighbors, 
and all that sort of thing. When Aunt Kate 
sees how well it pays in a small way, she’ll be 
glad to have a pond dammed up next year. ’’ 

Marty was visibly impressed. After jumping 
up and down and clapping his feet together 
two or three times, he came nearer and in- 
quired, ‘‘You don’t want anybody to go in 
with you, do you?”’ 

‘Sure, I do!’’ said Melly heartily. ‘‘That’s 
why I’m telling my plans to you. If I didn’t 
want you in this thing, I’d keep mum., Come 
on, now; there’s no use in wasting any more 
time here. Let’s go and clear that swimming 
hole right off. ’’ 

Miss Kate, happening to glance from a 
window, saw the boys hurrying from the barn 

equipped with a shovel, a hoe and a heavy 
broom. What their activity presaged she 
did not know, but experience had taught 
her.that in such cases it was always well 
to inquire. 

‘* Melly! Mel-lee! ’’? she shouted from 
the back porch. ‘‘What are you going to 
do?”’ 

‘*Clear the swimming hole!’’ he called 
over his shoulder, walking more rapidly 
than before. 

‘*Are you going skating ?’’ 

‘*No’m!’’ Melly shouted. ‘‘We’ve got 
something more important on hand than 
skating. ’’ 

Nebulous fears arose instantly in Miss 
Derby’s mind. More important employ- 
ments almost invariably meant troyble. 

‘*Melly!’’ she called sharply. ‘‘Come 
up here where I can talk with you!’’ 

Reluctantly Melly turned, followed by 
Marty, and came a yard or two nearer. 
‘*We’re in an awful hurry, ‘Aunt Kate,’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘I wish you’d talk fast.’’ 

'‘*What are you going to clear the swim- 
ming hole for?’’ 

‘‘Why, to make ice! You can’t make 
good ice without getting the snow off from 
it. ” 

‘‘What are you going to do with the 
ice?’’ 

‘‘Why, store it, so we can have ice 
cream and such things next summer. ’”’ 

For almost the first time in her experi- 
ence, one of Melly’s ideas impressed Miss 
Derby favorably. A supply of ice cer- 
tainly would be a desirable thing; but 
immediately she foresaw objections. 

‘* Where are you going to store it?’’ 
she inquired. 

‘Oh, in the back end of the under- 
ground stable. ’”’ 

‘‘Well, I guess not! Jerry’s box stall is 
right over that. I’m not going to have 

him made uncomfortable with a refrigerator 
under him.’’ 

‘*We can put it in the other end, then, ’’ said 
Melly impatiently, ‘‘though that isn’t near so 
handy. ’’ 

‘*It isn’t good for the barn ; nobody ever puts 
ice in a barn! 1f you can’t think of any better 
place than that, you might as well drop the 
notion right where you are.’’ 

‘*O dear!’’ Melly exclaimed, glancing wildly 
about him. ‘‘We can put it in the old root 
cellar. ’’ 

‘*No, you can’t; that’s under the barn, too. ’’ 

‘Well, what’s an old barn for? It’s got only 
one horse in it, and room for twenty. I guess 
a little ice wouldn’t hurt it any!’’ 

Miss Derby was ‘‘primping’’ her lips, a sure 
sign of present firmness and impending wrath, 
when Marty rushed into the breach. 

‘* There’s the old spring house,’’ he said, 
pointing. ‘‘You haven’t used that in years and 
years, and it would be just the thing.’’ 

Miss Kate pondered. ‘‘ Sawdust is awfully 
strewy stuff,’’ she objected, although with 
manifest signs of relenting. ‘‘If you will be 
very careful —’’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ Melly promised ; ‘‘we won’t get 
a bit on anything. Now, Aunt Kate, don’t 
delay us any longer—please! Come on, Mart!’’ 

At first, under its icy coating, the swimming 
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THE FRESHEST KNOWLEDGE OF THE 


S we now know, the sun is.merely a star— 
A not a very bright star, or yet a very 
faint one. The reason it appears so 
bright to us is that, relatively speaking, we 
are very near to it; the star next nearest to us 
is 270,000 times more remote. All of the stars 
contain almost the same quantity of matter, but 
some give out less than one one-thousandth 
part as much light as the sun, whereas others 
give out many thousand times more. If we 
were as near to Sirius as we are to our sun, 
the solid earth would boil away, and we should 
exist only in the form of gas. Sirius is about 
fifty times as bright as our sun. 

When we say that we are relatively near the 
sun we must still recollect that it is 93,000,000 
miles away. Its diameter is 860,000 miles, or 
about 110 times the diameter of the earth. If 
we represent the earth by a small pea, the sun 
would be the size of a globe about two feet in 
diameter and would be situated at a distance 
of 220 feet from the pea. The pea would travel 
round it at a speed of four feet a day, and 
would carry with it a large grain of sand, one 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter, situated six 
inches away from it, to represent our moon. If 
we should seek to place the nearest star on that 
same scale, we should have to put it more 
than 11,000 miles from the pea. 


A TWO-TON MAN 


The earth is in reality traveling round 
the sun at a, speed of eighteen and a 
half miles a second, or at about forty 
times the speed of a cannon ball, and every 
second, owing to the attraction of the sun, the 
earth falls toward it one ninth of an inch. 
That seems a pretty small distance for it to 
fall, and yet it is large enough to hold the earth 
steadily in its orbit. If we should fall any 
farther, the result would be disastrous, for it 
would cause us to approach the sun, and we 
should soon find the earth getting much too 
hot for us. 

The sun contains enough matter to make 
more than 300,000 bodies like our earth, and 
owing to that fact the force of gravity upon its 
surface is thirty times as great as it is with 
us. A man weighing 150 pounds on the earth 
would weigh, if transported to the sun, more 
than two tons and would be wholly unable to 
lift himself from the ground, or to raise either 
hand or foot. 

Like the earth, the sun revolves upon its 
axis, but the period of its rotation is of consid- 
erable length — almost a month. Unlike the 
earth, however, it does not revolve all as one 
piece. While a point near its equator completes 
a revolution in about 25 days, one near either 
pole takes almost 30. If we tried to apply some 
of our ordinary terrestrial computations to it, 
we should soon have difficulties with the calen- 
dar. Of course the sun has no solid surface. 
Formerly it revolved as a nebula, and it is 
now preparing to revolve as a solid body. It 
is, in short, at present in a transitional state 
between those two forms of matter. 

The general structure of the sun may be lik- 
ened to a huge bubble; the interior is gaseous, 
and the exterior is composed of clouds several 
thousand miles in thickness, which are known 
as the photosphere. The clouds are composed 
of liquid drops like our clouds, but instead of 
consisting of water the drops are believed to 
consist of melted carbon, silicon and other 
ehemical elements that fuse only at the very 
highest known temperatures, and that are 
therefore the first to condense from the gaseous 
state when cooled by radiation into space. It 
is the photosphere that forms the bright sur- 
face of the sun that we see. 

We speak of the interior of the sun as being 
gaseous, because, if the pressure upon it of the 
outer layers were suddenly removed, it would 
expand like a gas with explosive violence; but 
it is not like any gas with which we are famil- 
jar, because at the tremendous pressures and 
températures that exist on the sun all the 
characteristics that we are accustomed to asso- 
eiate with a gas are changed, and the result 
is a substance that bulk for bulk weighs 1.4 
times as much as water, and that probably acts 





{more like semiliquid 


tar or pitch than like 
any other substance 
that we know. 

The surface of the 
photosphere is broken 
up into nodules from 
400 to 600 miles across, 
which from their 
shape have been called 
the rice grains. They 
are somewhat like the 
rounded tops of our 
cumulus clouds. Above 
them lies the chromo- 
sphere, which owes its 
red or pink color to the 
red spectrum line of hydrogen gas. The 
chromosphere, which is from 10,000 to 
15,000 miles in depth, is really an ocean 
of fire, sending up enormous flames that 
occasionally reach an altitude of 400,000 
miles and more. The lowest and hottest part 
of it is called the reversing layer. The flames 
sometimes move with enormous velocity—250 
miles a second, for example; should such a 
flame reach us, it would engulf and destroy 
our little planet in an instant of time. Fortu- 
nately for us, the sun is 93,000,000 miles away 
from us. 

Outside the chromosphere lies the rare 
gaseous layer that, when it is illumined by 
electric streamers, we call the corona. It is a 
wonderfully beautiful cream -colored object, 
which can only be seen for the few minutes 
when the moon lies exactly between us and 
the sun, and thereby cuts off all the rest of the 
sun’s light. 

All of us have heard of the sun spots. Those 
are found in connection with the photosphere. 
They are usually very irregular in shape, and 
consist of a black centre called the umbra 
and a gray border called the penumbra; bright 
regions called facule surround them. Many 
attempts have been made to explain the sun 
spots. 

The latest, and that which best conforms with 
the facts, is from Dr. George E. Hale. It sup- 
poses that a disturbance or eruption occurs just 
beneath the photosphere. That creates an up- 
rush of gas, which, because of forces similar to 
those that produce our cyclones, assumes a 
whirling motion. The whirl causes an outrush 
of material consisting of heavy metallic vapors, 
such as iron. The rush continues to the top of 
the reversing layer. Above the reversing layer 
the direction of flow is inward and downward 
and consists of lighter materials like calcium 
and hydrogen. The expansion of the hot mate- 
rial coming from below causes cooling and pro- 
duces the dark umbra. That, together with the 
penumbra, lies slightly below the upper surface 
of the photosphere. The whirling motion of 
the electric particles, or ions, carried with the 
hot material produces a magnetic field. 
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OUR BELIEF ABOUT SUN SPOTS 


(4 The larger sun spots often occur in 
pairs, with a number of smaller ones 
scattered about them. To explain that 
phenomenon we can call attention to a fact 
that we all have noticed when out rowing. 
When we complete a stroke and draw an oar 
out of the water a little whirlpool forms; in- 
deed, there are two of the whirlpools, revolv- 
ing in opposite directions. They are connected 
below the surface by a sort of U-shaped tube 
of revolving water. The sun spots show a 
similar rotation of electric currents and often 
of visible material, and it is believed they 
bear an analogy to these revolving whirl- 
pools of water. They are, as we have just 
seen, centres of magnetic force, and they ex- 
tend their influence far out into space. 
When the earth in its orbit reaches a part of 
space affected by those spots, 
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and auroras light up 
the evening skies. 
Auroras occur most 


proaching or reced- 

ing rapidly from the 

sun, or just before 

those times. We must 
expect auroras only 
when there are many 
sun spots, and chiefly 
during the months of 
February, March, Au- 
gust and September. 
In our latitudes they 
are brightest during the 
early evening. Sun spots are sometimes 
of enormous size, and are then, at sunset 
or through a mist, readily visible to the 
unaided eye. Some have been seen of 
which the umbra measured 60,000 miles 
in width, and the penumbra about double 
that width. They occur only in certain solar 
latitudes, most frequently in 10° to 20°, occa- 
sionally at the equator, but never north or 
south of 45°. They do not usually last for 
more than a few days, but cases have been 
known in which they lasted more than a 
year. They start as small points and rapidly 
increase in size; when they disappear the 
large ones break up into small ones and then 
disappear through the rapid encroachment of 
the photosphere. Sometimes the spots are very 
numerous, and at other times not one is to 
be seen. They are most frequent at intervals 
of about eleven years. The intervals are very 
variable; they range from seven to sixteen 
years. 

When a new period of sun spots begins, the 
spots appear near latitude 30°. As the period 
progresses the latitude diminishes, averaging 
about 16° at maximum. After some twelve or 
fourteen years the latitude is reduced to 8° or 
10°; but before that shrinkage occurs a new 
set of spots usually starts at 30°. This peri- 
odicity of the spots is doubtless owing to 
internal disturbances connected with the grad- 
ual cooling of the whole mass. 
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AS THE SUN BECOMES COOLER 


After millions of years, when the 
surface layer becomes cooler and less 
fluid, the period may become shorter 
and more marked, and it is possible that our 
sun will then approach the condition of those 
stars that. are known as long-period variables. 
Their periods range from six months to two 
years, and their maximum brilliancy is owing 
to the bursting forth of huge flames of hydro- 
gen from their interiors, which causes them at 
maximum to be sometimes several hundred 
times as bright as at minimum. Should our sun 
ever reach such a condition, it is very certain 
that our little planet would disappear in a 
cloud of smoke. 

Various attempts have been made to show 
that sun spots affect our weather, either in 
the rainfall, or in the temperature, or in the 
number of our tropical cyclones. Probably 
they do have some effect, but of so slight a 
nature that it has merely an academic interest. 
Except for their electric and magnetic dis- 
turbaneces the sun spots at present affect our 
lives very little. 

The brightness of the sun—it is 20,000 times 
as bright as a candle placed one foot away—is 
owing to its great heat. The temperature of its 
surface is about 11,000° Fahrenheit, or half as 
hot again as any furnace we have yet produced 
on the earth; and its interior is many times 
hotter still. 

Any substances with which we are acquainted 
would, if placed on the surface of the sun, 
immediately melt and boil away in vapor. 
Besides giving out a great amount 





the compass needles all over the 
world begin to swing back and 
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of light, the sun also gives out a 
tremendous amount of heat, which 
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that of the firefly. If the rays 





of the sun strike our hand, we call it heat; 
if they strike our eyes, we call: it light. 

It is possible to measure the amount of 
heat that the sun gives out. If the atmos- 
phere of our earth were removed, the heat 
received by every square centimetre of sur- 
face exposed to the sun would in one minute 
raise the temperature of 2.0 grams of water 
through 1° centigrade. In other words, it would 
furnish 2.0 calories of heat. To express that in 
English units, let us imagine a tin box two fifths 
of an inch square, and four fifths of an inch 
long, filled with water. If the sun were to shine 
squarely on one end of it, it would raise its 
temperature in one minute through nearly 2° 
Fahrenheit. To express that mechanically, if 
the sun were to shine directly on one square 
yard of surface, it would furnish sufficient heat 
to produce one and three quarters horse power 
continuously. Unfortunately, we have for vari- 
ous reasons not been able in practice to attain 
anything like that result, although solar en- 
gines have been built and regularly used in 
pumping water, both in Egypt and in south- 
ern California. 


THE SUN IS TOO HOT TO BURN 


If the heat supplied by the sun had 
to be maintained by burning, a layer 
of the best coal spread over its entire 

surface to the depth of twenty feet would have 
to be consumed every hour of the day; but 
the sun is far too hot to burn. The condition 
of the sun is more like that of a globe of 
white -hot steel, only it is far hotter even 
than liquid steel. If we should look through 
smoked glass at some liquid steel, with the 
sun for a background, the melted steel would 
appear black by contrast. Even the electric 
light appears black when placed before the 
sun. 

What is the cause of the enormous heat emis- 
sion by the sun? An early suggestion was that 
it was owing to the fall of innumerable meteors 
upon its surface. That would undoubtedly pro- 
duce heat in considerable quantities, but Dr. F. 
R. Moulton has shown that it could not exceed 
240 times the heat produced by their fall upon 
the surface of our earth. That is therefore 
obviously a wholly inadequate explanation. 

We know that the sun is a contracting 
mass of condensed gas, and such contraction 
would undoubtedly liberate vast quantities of 
heat. A contraction of 200 feet a year would 
furnish all the heat that the sun gives out, 
and such a contraction could hardly be de- 
tected by our modern instruments in less than 
5000 years. That seems satisfactory until we 
realize that to contract from the size of a 
sphere filling the whole of the earth’s orbit to 
its present dimensions would have taken the 
sun, assuming it to give out the same amount 
of heat every year, only 12,000,000 years. 

Now, we know from geological evidence that 
life has existed upon our earth for at least 
100,000,000 years, and we cannot believe that 
it started when the earth was just grazing 
round the surface of the sun. So that explana- 
tion also seems inadequate. 


A NEW SUGGESTION ABOUT 
THE SUN 


o4 6s Still more recently it has been sug- 
ees 6gested that the heat of the sun is ow- 
ing to the breaking up of the atoms 
of the chemical elements that compose it into 
their ultimate electrons, or particles of elec- 
tricity. We know that the heaviest chemical 
elements, such as uranium, thorium and ra- 
dium, ultimately decompose at ordinary tem- 
peratures, into the metal. lead and the gas 
helium. Both of these substances are found 
in the sun. 

It has been suggested that at the terrific 
solar temperature all of the elements are in 
a like way slowly decomposed, and that the 
heat liberated by such decomposition is that 
which serves to light and warm our earth. 
That, or some modification of it, is probably 
the true explanation ; indeed, so far as we can 
now see, there can be no other. 








hole seemed sadly shrunken from its summer 
dimensions; but before the boys had cleared 
off the snow it seemed to them immensely 
large. 

‘*Well,’’ said Melly, puffing, ‘‘I’m glad that 
job is done! Now, I’ll get an axe and saw; 
then you can begin sawing while I harness 
Jerry and drive down to the mill for the saw- 
dust. ” e 

Marty offered objections to that plan. ‘‘Why 
can’t we both saw ?’’ he inquired. ‘‘Then we 
can go after sawdust together. ’’ 

‘‘Why-y,’’ said Melly, ‘‘I s’pose we can; but 
I was thinking of hurrying up matters. We 
ain’t got any too much time.’’ 

‘*We can work just as fast that way,’’ Marty 
insisted, and Melly, yielding the point grace- 
fully, got the axe and the saw. 

But sawing ice is not a mere diversion. After 





the two boys, sometimes pulling awkwardly 
together and sometimes working alternately, 
had cut a gash halfway across the pool, they 
paused and stared hard at each other. 

‘*T wish there was a good big fellow down 
under there, pulling the other end of the saw,’’ 
said Melly. 

‘*Why, he couldn’t breathe!’’ was Marty’s 
literal objection. 

‘*He might wear a diving suit,’’ Melly 
observed, with a slow grin. ‘‘Say, let’s kind of 
mark this off before we saw any more. That’s 
just as useful, for it’s got to be done. ’’ 

After they had rather sketchily marked off 
the swimming hole, they resumed the task of 
sawing. If possible, the work seemed more 
wearying than before. 

‘*This is foolish business for anybody with 
any gumption,’’ said Melly, dropping the 





handle. ‘‘I’ve got a notion we can harvest this 
ice a whole lot quicker and easier. ’’ 

‘ ‘How a , 

‘* By blowing it up! It’s a wonder to me 
somebody hasn’t thought of that before. You 
put a stick of dynamite or something under 
the ice in the middle and explode it. That’ll 
make the ice crack right along those markings, 
and there you’ll be, with all of the cakes broken 
out at once. Think what work that will save!’’ 

‘*But won’t it smash ’em?’’ Marty inquired, 
with widely opened eyes. 

‘*Maybe one or two right over the blast, but 
the rest’ll break along the lines of cleavage, ’’ 
said Melly, suddenly recalling an expression 
he had seen in a geological work. ‘‘That’s— 
that’s a law of the conservation of energy.’’ 

‘*Hum!’’ Marty muttered, impressed by the 
surprising technical language of his associate. 





‘“*Well, if it’ll do that, it’ll save a lot of 
work. But we haven’t got any dynamite!’’ 

‘*We’ll get some down at the Corners. We’ll 
go after sawdust at the same time, and kill 
two birds with one stone. ’’ . 

** Melly, Mel-lee —dinner!’’ came faintly 
from the house. 

** Now, don’t you say a word,’’ Melly 
warned him ; ‘‘we’ll eat just as fast as we can, 
and then harness Jerry and go.’’ 

An hour later the boys, with a small load of 
sawdust safely in the sleigh, arrived at the 
store; but there seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles arose in the path of their prospective 
purchase. Miss Kate’s credit was excellent, 
and no one questioned Melly’s authority as her 
agent; but it seemed that to buy dynamite 
explosives you needed a permit specifying the 
quantity and the use to which it was to be put. 
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It was very doubtful whether a minor could 
get such a permit, and, anyway, the official 
authorized to issue it was miles away. 

Melly paused outside the store and glowered. 
‘*There are getting to be altogether too many 
laws in this country,’’ he observed. ‘‘ You can’t 
turn round without somebody wants to see your 
license. Now our ice business is knocked into 
a cocked hat!’’ 

Marty beckoned him to a conference still 
farther from possible eavesdroppers. 

‘*You’re sure your Aunt Kate will pay for 
the dynamite?’’ he inquired in a whisper. 

‘*Of course she will! Isn’t it her harvest?’’ 

‘* Well, yes—in a way; but if she made a 
kick and wouldn’t pay, I’d be in a scrape.’’ 

‘**How’s that? Do you know where there’s 
any dynamite?’’ 

‘*Y-e-s, Pa’s got three sticks and some wire 
and a battery, left over from blowing out 
stumps last fall; but —’’ 

‘**You go and get the whole outfit,’’ said 
Melly. ‘‘She’ll pay!’’ 

‘Tf she shouldn’t —’’ 

‘*She will, I tell you! She’ll be getting 
mighty cheap ice then. Where are the things ?’’ 

‘*In a keg down in the barn cellar.’’ 

‘*You go right across lots after ’em,’’ said 
Melly, ‘‘and I’ll drive to the swimming hole. ’’ 


THE POETS 
MONUMENT § 


Cy Joslyn Gray 


Chapter Eight, in which the monument 


is unveiled 


Sa: 4 13 ROSEMARY, it will kill 
Sow father to have you know!’’ 
th cried Mrs. Anstruther. 
‘* But I ought to have known 
before !’’ cried the girl. ‘‘O mother, I would 
have been—so different!’’ 

‘*He was so anxious to straighten it out and 
settle it for all time.. He paid back every penny, 
even to the salary they allowed me that first 
year, and he felt sure that none of you children 
would ever know. ’’ 

**You—you have known it a long time?’”’ 

‘*Some time in the winter, dear, it came to 
us. But, Rosemary, father never hlamed—your 
father; and he wouldn’t let me. He made me 
see that Roger—only borrowed the money, 
meaning to pay it back, and that probably he 
did it for us—that we might be provided for in 
case of his death. It seems that sometimes there 
are chances to buy stock when men can make 
a great deal of money, if they have a little to 
put in at the right moment. Father thinks that 
Roger had such a chance, or believed he had, 
and—borrowed the money from the bank, not 
doubting he could repay it.’’ 

‘*Father was expecting to have a lot of money 
come in; he said so just before he died,’’ Rose- 
mary said, ‘‘and it was for you, and —’’ 

She choked. For, as she recalled to mind the 
scene, the vision of the monument as it had 
first been presented to her imagination flashed 
before her, to be succeeded by a motley of 
visions of what had followed upon its trail. 
With a word of excuse she fled. 

But her room was too narrow and cramped. 
Seizing her hat, Rosemary betook herself to the 
woods. There she flung herself down under an 
old oak and gave way to tears that seemed 
to have been gathering for two years. 

Young, inexperienced, wayward, erring, as 
Rosemary Greenaway leaned against the stal- 
wart trunk of that great tree she realized 
vaguely and indefinitely that it would have 
gone hard with her now had she not had a 
vision of steadfast, unfaltering strength in 
human form to sustain her. In the midst of a 
chaos that otherwise would surely have meant 
black despair towered the vision of that stead- 
fast strength of goodness. She went home in 
the late summer twilight exhausted, suffering, 
broken-hearted, it almost seemed, yet with a 
sense, not indeed of present relief, but of 
peace to come. 

Stealing quietly to her room, she wrote the 
following letter: 

Dear Father. Won’t you please use this money 
to come home with for Old Home Day? It is what 
I have saved for the monument, but I know now 
the meaning of what you said once—that there are 
better ways of doing than erecting monuments. 
What you have done is so beautiful and noble that 
I should feel like hiding away out of your sight 
forever if I didn’t know that you would forgive 
me all my wicked wrongdoing when you know how 
sorry I am and how terribly ashamed of myself. 

Everybody in Greenwich Town would be awfully 
disappointed if you weren’t here. And it would be 
still worse for mother, Sally, little Em’ly, Jack 
and your very sorrowful Rosemary. 





It had not, of course, been on account of want 
of money that Anstruther had been in doubt 
about getting back for the celebration. The 








The spirit of adventure, the desire to witness 
an exhibition of modern magic, impelled Marty 
to recklessness and speed. As he loped across 
the snowy fields, he saw in fancy endless rows 
of ice cakes separated ‘‘along the lines of cleay- 
age’’ and left ready for instant use. 

Fortune favored him. No one was at the 
barn, and he came and went without being 
detected. When he reached the swimming hole, 
Jerry was slumbering on three legs beside it, 
while Melly, with feverish haste, had already 
cut a hole through the middle of the sheet of ice. 

‘*We can’t get more’n one load to the spring 
house to-night, it’s so late,’’ Melly complained ; 
‘*but we can drag the cakes all out where they 
won’t freeze together again. Have you got 
everything there?’’ 

‘*Yes; handle ’em careful. Don’t yank ’em 
like that!’’ 

‘“‘This is just great!’’ Melly exclaimed, as 
he connected the wires with the fulminating 
eaps. ‘‘All you’ve got to do is to close the cir- 
cuit, and—bang! I’ll shove this dynamite right 
under here, and we’ll back off behind the sleigh 
with the wires and the battery. ’’ 

When they had taken up their position of 
shelter, Marty put his hands over his ears. 

‘*It won’t sling those big cakes clear over 
here, will it?’’ he asked, with dawning anxiety. 


illness of a colleague 
whose work he had 
had to take over had 
been the cause. But 
the friend recovered 
in time to help cor- 
rect the papers for 
his course, and An- 
struther completed 
everything and ar- 
rived in Greenwich 
Town the night be- 
fore Old Home Day. 

When he had heard 
that his South Afri- 
can classmate was 
to be present, An- 
struther‘and his wife 
had invited him to 
come to them. So Rod 
Whitney, arriving 
earlier in the day, 
was there with the 
others to greet his old friend. He was a jovial, 
hearty, slangy person whom everyone liked, 
and his presence made the situation easier for 
Rosemary; she had dreaded her stepfather’s 
return even as she had longed for it. 

But she need not have dreaded it. Anstruther 
met her-as he met the other children, heartily, 
simply, happily, entering fully at the first 
moment upon the new kindly relationship of 
mutual trust and affection that was henceforth 
to mean much to both of them. 

They all spent a wonderfully happy eve- 
ning together. They talked of the coming day ; 
of people who had arrived already, of those 
who were coming and of those who could not 
get there. They recalled the old days when 
they had been boys and a girl at the academy, 
but chiefly they spoke of Roger Greenaway. 

Anstruther asked Whitney whether he did 
not consider Rosemary the very image of her 
father at her age, whereupon Rod, realizing 
that he might speak freely, asked several 
questions concerning Roger. Anstruther re- 
plied with warm and kindly fullness, and 
they exchanged stories in which their common 
friend figured. As even to one who knew the 
truth Anstruther’s attitude held nothing pat- 
ronizing or forgiving, so their reminiscences 
were neither solemn nor forced. There were 
many smiles and not a little laughter. 

Somehow it all seemed the very way the 
dead would ask to be remembered—cheerfully, 
humorously, even gayly, emphasizing the 
human and natural, lingering over homely or 
amusing details, rather than sadly hastening 
over mournful trivialities in order to have 
it done and take up more cheerful topics. 
As it served to restore to Rosemary much that 
she seemed to have lost forever in connection 
with the image of her father, so it increased 
her respect and affection for her stepfather to 
a sort of wondering reverence. No longer did 
the problem of reconciling the past confront 
her; it all seemed to have been reconciled— 
merged in one golden sunset glow. 

After everyone except the two men had 
retired, Rod Whitney turned to his host. 

‘«That girl is like her father, but, by George! 


EVEN AS 








‘* No-o, I guess not,’’ said Melly, gauging 
the distance with a distrustful eye. ‘‘ Look out!” 

A tremendous upheaval, accompanied by a 
clashing roar, followed the exclamation. The 
quiet swimming hole was changed instantly to 
a geyser or a miniature volcano in active erup- 
tion. For a second everything visible appeared 
to be going up; then, inevitably obeying the 
law that what goes up must come down, 
the process was reversed. The very heavens 
seemed to be raining shattered ice and buckets 
of water. 

At the instant of the explosion Jerry awoke. 
With a prodigious snort, he jumped straight 
into the air and started for the barn as fast as 
he could run. Marty shrieked and fell; a chunk 
of ice as big as a baseball had hit him on the 
head, but the thickness of his green toque saved 
his skull. The spinning sleigh, as it followed 
Jerry, bowled Melly over at the very moment 
the water came down and drenched both boys 
from head to foot. 

The agitated surface of the swimming hole 
was covered with a swirling mass of fragments, 
none of which was bigger than a dinner plate. 
The explosion had been tremendously success- 
ful, but the fractures had not followed ‘‘the 
lines of cleavage,’’ if any such lines existed. 

‘*Whoa!’’ Melly shouted. ‘‘ Whoa, Jerry!’’ 











Jerry paid no heed to the pursuit of the drip- 
ping boys. Miss Derby, with hands raised, ran 
into the driveway to intercept the flying horse. 
She had heard the explosion and was convinced 
that something dreadful had happened, but 
just what she did not know. 

Jerry swerved to avoid her, and over went 
the sleigh. Bouncing along on its side, it strewed 
sawdust from the front gate to the barn, where 
Jerry was at last compelled to halt. For the 
moment, however, the ‘‘strewy stuff’’ did not 
worry Miss Derby, who was hurrying to meet 
the boys, to discover the extent of their injuries. 

‘*Tt’s just as well things turned out the way 
they did,’’ said Melly that evening. He was 
wearing dry clothes and had a red - flannel 
bandage, redolent of soothing oils and greases, 
round his neck. ‘‘That ice wasn’t very good. 
It wasn’t pure, you could see from its color; 
and it must have been of very poor quality, or 
it never would have broken all to smash the 
way it did.’’ 

‘*Poor quality!’’ Miss Kate cried. ‘‘It had 
quality enough, but the dynamite had more! 
How much did Martin Blaisdell say his father 
paid for it?’’ 

‘*T guess I didn’t hear,’’ said Melly, ‘‘but it 
couldn’t have been much, Aunt Kate!’’ 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEVER 


THE ECHOES OF HIS VOICE DIED AWAY, A BIRD DROPPED SUDDENLY DOWN 


UPON THE MONUMENT, ... 


she’s a deal handsomer. I suppose she can’t 
help having a share of old Roger’s vanity? 
She’s literally stunning, Thad.’’ 

‘She is, truly, Rod. I seldom look at her 
without being struck by it afresh; but I doubt 
that Rosemary has a spark of vanity in her.’’ 

They might have been further impressed had 
they witnessed Rosemary’s casual survey of 
herself in her mirror the next morning as she 
dressed for the day. Anstruther’s glance at his 
reflection as he tied his cravat was not more 
impersonal than Rosemary’s as she put on her 
leghorn hat with pink roses on the drooping 
brim. Anstruther had sent a check, and his 
wife and the girls had new white dresses and 
hats for the celebration, and Jack a linen suit. 
But Rosemary was as careless of the picture 
she made as she was unaware of the wonder- 
ing eyes that followed her about all day. 

In spite of that immense relief and of the 
visions of a strange, new happiness stretching 
ahead of her, her heart ached dully as she 
went forth to meet this day of remembrance 
and reminiscence. The attitude of doubt, of un- 
certainty, of painful vacillation and struggle 
occasioned by the revelations concerning her 
father had been transformed by that happy, 
comradely conversation of the night before 
into something as different from it as from 
the former exaggerated idolatry. The mature, 
almost maternal, understanding that succeeded 
was a composite of yearning and pity, of affec- 
tion and tolerance and forgiveness. And now 
her heart ached tenderly because he had erred 
and had not attained, and somehow had not 
any place in this festival of remembrance. 

And yet she found that it was not so to be. 
As she went about, one and another stranger 
stopped her to ask if she were not Roger Green- 
away’s daughter ; and although no doubt much 
of the kindness of their manner was uncon- 
scious deference to her beauty, it fell on her 
sore heart as kindly remembrance of him. 
Anstruther, although busy as master of cere- 
monies, was as mindful of her as of his wife 
and the other children, and introduced her as 
the‘‘daughter and image of our academy poet. ’’ 

Plans for the day included a picnic luncheon 





AND BEGAN TO DRINK DAINTILY 


in the woods and a banquet in the town hall 
in the evening. At eleven o’clock there were 
to be exercises on the Common, and at three 
music in the grove. A little before eleven An- 
struther led his family to their places in the 
front row of benches grouped round a platform 
at one side of the Common. As Rosemary 
took the place next her mother she vaguely 
noticed that the old watering trough had been 
covered over with white sheeting. She took 
it for granted that it was because it was so 
ugly and untidy-looking, but the glaring cotton 
was almost worse. 

The orator was a clergyman who when An- 
struther and Roger Greenaway were boys had 
been master of the academy. White - haired, 
dignified, quietly elegant in speech and manner, 
his delivery and address was the finest thing 
of the whole celebration, although Anstruther’s 
speech in the evening was a close second. 
Rosemary was not the only one who sat spell- 
bound. And presently, when the orator men- 
tioned her father by name, it seemed almost 
more than she could endure. 

Tears of gratitude gathered in Rosemary’s 
eyes. She could not have asked more than 
that her father should be mentioned in that 
beautiful address. As she waited to catch the 
names of others who had been pupils of the 
speaker, he went on to speak further of Roger 
Greenaway. And presently he quoted some 
verses. His voice and intonation might have 
made poetry out of indifferent jingles, but the 
verses were sweet and melodious and lovely in 
themselves. And still he went on, and it came 
to Rosemary that the whole speech concerned 
her father. Then on a sudden she realized that 
it was the poet’s classmates with their families 
who were sitting on the front row of seats about 
the platform. 

She kept back her tears lest she miss any 
syllable of those wonderful, comforting words. 
Yet without losing anything she felt a deep 
underlying thankfulness. All that was such 
solace to her now would almost have killed 
her if things had not already been made right 
between herself and her stepfather. 

The speaker paused. Little Emily, in her 
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short white dress that stood out like the petals 
of a flower because of an amazing number of 
stiff little petticoats, stepped upon the platform, 
and in a direct and businesslike manner pulled 
a cord. The sheeting fell away like magic and 
disclosed a small granite drinking fountain of 
exquisite form and proportions: 

There was the great trough for horses, with 
an abundant stream of water flowing steadily 
in and out, bubbling and twinkling. There 
was the shallow bath for birds above, where 
the sun would fall all day and where predatory 
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cats could not intrude. And below, within reach 
of the tiniest puppy, were two bowls for dogs. 

The speaker read even the inscription en- 
graved across the monument where it might 
be read for generations to come: 

In memory of Roger Greenaway, a poet, who 
loved all dumb creatures, small and great, and 
who made his native air sweet by the melodious 
and unfailing stream of his song, this drinking 
fountain for bird and beast is erected by his class- 
mates of Greenwich Town Academy and by his 
children, Rosemary, Jackson, Sally and Emily. 


Even as the echoes of his voice died away, 


a bird dropped suddenly down upon the monn- | near enough to any member of it to get caught 
ment, a little humble chipping sparrow, and | by the collar, he hastened to the fountain. He 
began to drink daintily from the sparkling | barked furiously at the bird, tried to jump up 
water. But just as the tremulous smiles that | to the horses’ trough, and barked again at his 
appeared on the faces of the onlookers threat- | failure. 
;ened to turn into tears Waggles suddenly! Then,discovering the sparkling water within 
appeared on the scene, wriggling through the | his reach, he made a mad dash for it. In- 
throng. stantly dropping all caprice, he began to lap it 
How he got there no one ever knew, for he thirstily, noisily, quite inelegantly, and as if he 
had been firmly if regretfully left a prisoner | had not had a drink for at least a week. And 
in the shed at home. Greeting the family with | then indeed they all laughed until they cried. 





absurd gyrations, yet taking care not to get 


THE END. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH THE CHINESE 


lour oars, we had lest all chance to “By James H. Lewis 


DRAGON 


N January, 1915, said the traveler from 
if China, I was with a party of seven Ameri- 

cans coming down the Yangtze. The river 
has its source in the snows of the Himalayas 
and twists down through ragged mountains 
to the city of Chungking. From 
that point to Ichang—a distance 
of five hundred miles—it swirls 
and writhes between wild 
mountains and through deep 
gorges until it reaches the level 
plains of central China, whence 
it wanders idly to the sea. 

When we went up the river 
by steamer in November, we 
passed scores of native boats rowing down to 
Ichang and overhauled dozens of junks that 
eoolies were tracking up the stream. Time 
and again as we ploughed past a break in the 
rocky banks we saw drying in the sun great car- 
goes taken from boats that had been wrecked. 

The Yangtze is one of the most dangerous 
rivers in the world. It stretches over a distance 
greater than that from St. Louis to Los Angeles ; 
and in its upper reaches it is a mass of hazard- 
ous rapids and whirlpools. Because western 
China has no other commercial outlet, cargoes 
must come and go on the waters of the Yangtze. 
But out of the hundreds of native boats navi- 
gating the river one in every ten is sucked to 
the bottom and never seen again; and one in 
every five is wrecked. 

To come down the river from Chungking to 
Ichang we used a Yangtze house boat forty 
feet long and eight feet wide; it was guided 
by a massive wooden rudder in the stern, 
together with a long steering pole that stuck 
out sixty feet in front. Thirty oarsmen pro- 
pelled the boat. 

One evening, when we had tied up for the 
night at a niche in the cliff and were eating our 
bowls of rice and chicken, the 
captain joined our little group. 

‘*Mr. Honorable Foreigner, ’’ 
he said to us, ‘‘ to-morrow 
morning we get New Dragon 
Rapidside. You catch-ee self to 
climbing path by riverside and 
no lose-ee good life falling over 
rapids. ’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said our leader, 
‘*we’ll walk round the rapids 
and whirlpools and will meet 
you down the river.’’ 

But I declared that I wished 
to shoot the rapids. 

‘*You catch-ee dead,’’ pro- 
tested Lao Su, our cook. ‘‘Num- 
ber one time I go West China 
I ride over rapids. Number two 
time I go I walk. Mr. Honorable 
Teacher, you walk.’’ 

But I had determined to ride, 
and the next morning when the 
other Americans rowed off for 
shore I stayed aboard the house 
boat. 

Held in the spell of fear and 
awe, the coolies rowed strenu- 
ously down the river. As we 
rounded a sharp bend two miles 
above the rapids, we were 
greeted by the roar of surging 
waters. Half a mile above the 
rapids the bed of the river sags, 
so that the waters, running like a mill race, 
thunder down through a sieve of giant boul- 
ders to the lower level. The river here is 
scarcely two hundred yards wide, and on 
either side the mountains rise precipitously 
thousands of feet in height. 

Chanting the weird spirit song of the Upper 
Yangtze boatmen, our men headed for the 
middle of the river. Barebacked and barelegged, 
they swung the great oars back and forth like 
madmen. They jumped up and down, stamp- 
ing with their bare feet upon the rowing deck 
in rhythm with their sweep. The chant rose to 


a shriek; they screamed to the dragon of the | 


Yangtze to save them from their peril; they 
cried to the dragon of the rapids, then to the 
gods of the mountains, of the wind, of the sun 
and of the sky. 

Up and down between the two rows of oars- 








blue wounds. Cruel it seemed, but it spurred 
the men to put forth just the extra amount of 
energy needed to force us ahead of the current 
and to enable us to steer. 

Suddenly the river sagged, and our boat 


her right side—then back upon her left; the 
men hung to the sides to keep from being 
hurled into the foaming water. The old pilot 
pulled and heaved on the great 
wooden rudder as he shot us 
from the corner of one rock to 
the edge of another. Pitching, 
tossing, rolling, we shot down 
the long surge of rapids. We 
neared the foot—and felt the 
clutch of an unseen hand. 

‘*Dragon! Dragon!’’ shrieked 
the boatmen. 

There, on our left, was an enormous whirl- 
pool, larger than that of Niagara. Once we 
were caught in its vortex, death would conquer. 
I looked down the river and discovered to my 
amazement that we had not one, but two, 
whirlpdols to pass. The swirling eddy on the 
right was a, little farther down, but it ground 
into the one on the left like one cog wheel into 
another. We must force our way between them ; 
but our speed was not great enough. It slack- 
ened, and I felt the sickly pull of the whirl- 
pool. Inch by inch the invisible finger turned 
our prow to the left.When our front steering 
pole swept through the water we held our own, 
but when the pilot took it out for a new sweep 
we lost to the whirl. 

The struggle had lasted only a few seconds 
when the mighty whirlpool gripped our boat 
as in a vise and pulled it backward—end round 
end—up the pool. Asa stick slowly turns round 
and round in the whirl of a deep, round bowl 
of water, so our boat revolved as we were pulled 
round the circumference of the whirlpool. One 
are of the great whirling circle lay against the 
side of the rapids. Again and again we tried to 
get into the edge of the rapids, but failed each 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


tight our way out. The pool sucked us 
| toward its centre; the vortex yawned 
| in front of us. Death lifted herself from the pit 


| of the swirl and grinned at her boatload of vic- 
leaped into the rapids. She rolled far over on | 


tims. And then again a great cry arose. A cargo 
boat—a hundred feet long and with a huge 
steering pole that pointed out seventy feet in 
front of it—was hurtling down over the rapids. 
Loaded to the gunwales with sacks of grain, 
it dashed straight for our vessel. 

Again the half-naked bodies of the coolies 
flashed in the sun as they dived headlong into 
the cockpit. The steering pole of the cargo boat 
dipped into the outside beam on the front of 
our boat and snapped in two as if it had been 
a match. Then the crossbeam, which stuck out 
at either side of the bow of the cargo boat, tore 
into our side. We heaved over with the crash, 
and all hands thought that our doom was 
sealed. In a second, every oarsman had jumped 
across the widening stretch of water to the 
cargo boat. I saw the captain leap, and I 
jumped, too. It seemed our one chance of life. 

But the speed of the cargo boat was broken, 
and it, too, was gripped by the pull of the 
pool. As the whirl tore the two boats apart, 
the house boat righted herself and we saw that 
she had been struck a foot above the water 
line, and that only the weight of the cargo 
boat in her side had held her down. 

The old pilot, believing that the time had 
come for him to go down with his vessel, had 
remained aboard the house boat. With him 
were the captain’s wife and mother. Like 
unfortunate millions of Chinese women, they 
had bound feet and could not move quickly 
—much less jump. The stern old pilot stood 
unmoved, but the two women shrieked wildly 
and threw out their arms for help. 

End to end, the three boats chased one 
another round the pool. The house boat, being 
without load or men, gradually worked in 
toward the vortex; a few more times round, I 
said to myself, and it would stand on its nose 








IT CRASHED STERN FOREMOST INTO THE BOW OF THE LARGER VESSEL 


time as we came down the home stretch. Only 
the desperate work of our men held the boat 
in the outer circle of the pool. 


| times still, and we, too, should be sucked to 
| the bottom of the whirlpool. 





| and dive to its yellow grave. Then a few more | 


But the fourth time round, a great shriek} But a strange thing happened. The three 
burst from our men—for, careening over the | boats were rounding the lower curve of the 
rapids, plunged a sixty-foot junk with its mon- | pool when a surface eddy caught the house 
ster steering pole stretching out before it like | boat and flung it backward up the whirl. As 
an ancient battering ram. Straight down the| if maddened at its previous blow from the 
course it came, helpless in ‘the clutch of the | cargo boat, it crashed stern foremost into the 
rapids. As we whirled round the outer ring of | bow of the larger vessel. } 
the pool it plunged toward our boat. Its steer-| I felt the terrific shock as the two boats 
ing pole scraped along the side of our craft, | struck. Before they were torn apart, all my 
ripped off a corner board, and swept over our | boatmen and all the cargo boatmen seized oars 
rowing deck like the scythe of death. Our and oarlocks and jumped into the house boat. 
| coolies saw it coming and dropped to the floor | The captain tied his cloth belt round his baby 
like stones; but the pole swept our oars and | boy and, leaping across the stretch of swirl- 
oarlocks into the raging waters. | ing water, caught hold of a closed window of 





| The crash of the two boats broke the speed | the house boat, opened it and climbed in. 
\of the junk, and instantly the whirlpool| Before I had gathered my wits it was too 


lumbering course round the whirlpool he crept 
over the piles of sacks and hugged my knees. 

‘*Tien lao yeh; tien lao yeh!’’ he cried. 

‘*I’m not your grandfather in heaven,’’ I 
answered in Chinese. ‘‘Stand up and tell me 
what’s the matter. ’’ 

Tremblingly he touched my hand and pleaded 
with me to go forward. We crawled over the 
sacks to the bow. The Chinese have always 
built their boats in compartments. I found the 
first compartment smashed like a tinder box 
and filled with water. The second compartment 
was badly cracked, and the water was pouring 
in. The third compartment was that in which 
the grain was stored. Once the water touched 
that, we were gone, for the weight of the water 
in the grain would force the cargo boat under. 

A eoolie, who also apparently had been too 
slow to jump, was down in the second com- 
partment bailing out as fast as he could with 
a large empty American oil can. I ordered the 
old man down, thrust a can at him, and shouted 
in most emphatic Chinese to get to work. He 
instantly obeyed; but work as they might, I 
saw that we should sink before we could get 
round that pool once more. 

I was loosely dressed, and decided to strip 


4and, when we reached the lower curve of the 


whirl, jump as far as possible toward the 
rapids outside the pool. By a miracle I might 
be able to keep afloat and swim down between 
the two whirlpools. It was one chance in a 
million—the only one that I could see. I pulled 
off my sweater and prepared to swim. 

And then the second wonderful thing hap- 
pened. Just as we reached the lower curve, 
another surface eddy in the whirl caught the 
bottom of the boat, and pulled us into dead 
water just above the other whirlpool at the 
right of the river. There we began to settle. 

But far down on that side of the river a 
government lifeboat, which had been watching 
our merry-go-round, now had 
a chance to help. Throwing in 
all their strength, the men 
edged their shell into the back 
current of the right whirlpool, 
pulled out of it as it curved and 
headed for us. Just as the water 
was creeping over my ankles in 
the third compartment I jumped 
out upon a broken beam and 
leaped into the lifeboat. The old 
man followed. 

But the other coolie still re- 
mained on the sinking vessel. 
The lifeboat was a hollow shell, 
and the rowers were frightened. 
Refusing to take off the lone 
coolie, they started away; so I 
caught up a bamboo hawser, 
lassoed a shattered spur of the 
cargo boat, and ordered the life- 
boatmen to row for the shore. 

Thirty feet above the water, 
on the face of the cliff, ran a 
ledge. Some trackers, walking 
back to Chungking, had crawled 
down upon it. They stuck down 
a long bamboo boat pole and 
pulled up an end of the hawser. 
They took a half hitch over a 
jagged corner, and the last 
coolie scrambled up, hand over 
hand, bracing his feet against 
the rock. He was just being 
lifted over the edge when the cargo boat listed 
and sank in fathoms of water. 

I turned to look back at the upper pool and 
could see no boats. A mile down the river I 
saw the house boat and junk steering for the 
opposite bank as rapidly as the swift current 
would permit. The whirlpool had spewed them 
out. It was our turn of the wheel of fortune, 
for a week later seven boats became entangled 
in the pool and were sucked to the bottom. 

The lifeboatmen took me down and across 
the river, and I gave them ‘‘tea money’’ with 
a glad heart. When I reached the house boat, 
our captain called the roll of coolies. Not a 
man was missing. That night we made our 
boatmen, and those from the cargo boat who 
remained with us, row on a few more miles in 
order to regain their nerve; but when the 





| ecoolies were snoring peacefully on the open 


men walked the captain’s helper, lashing the | gripped it and started it racing after our boat late for me to follow the others. A shaggy old | deck, and a distant mountain temple gong was 


naked backs of the rowers with a bamboo cat- 


backward round the pool. Thus five times we man, naked except for a loin cloth, had also 


o’-nine-tails, until the red blood showed in the | made the circuit of the half-mile track. Without | been left behind, and as the boat continued its | I lay in my collapsible cot and shivered. 


| ringing the prayers of its priests to Buddha, 








en ee ners 








— 
Sone 
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ADM. KOLCHAK 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OOK before or, as Poor Richard warns us, 
you will find yourself behind. 


A Bog is not the Place to Stop and Think; 
Trip fast across; who Hesitates will Sink. 
Y all means sympathize with the under 
dog, but before you give your sympathy 
see that he is not a wolf. 


‘“T)ACK my box with five dozen liquor jugs, ’’ 
is said to be the shortest sentence that 
contains all the letters of the English alphabet. 
After the 15th of January it is likely to lead 
to some very much longer sentences. 
Japanese firm in Hankow advertises, 
‘Tailors promptly executed. Exceedingly 
moderate price.’’ There is less excuse for the 
American advertiser who wants a ‘‘bright 
colored girl for window demonstration work. ’’ 


ONTRARY to popular belief, it was not 

submarines that destroyed the greatest 
number of the Allied and neutral ships lost 
during the war. Mines are thought to have 
sunk 42 per cent, submarines 38 per cent, 
ordinary mishaps of the sea 16 per cent, raiders, 
seizure and other causes 4 per cent. But even 
though the submarines were less effective than 
people generally suppose, the 38 per cent of 
the lost shipping that they did destroy means 
some $2,954,000,000 of damage. 


LL of us of course are trying to pierce the 
veil of the immediate future far enough 
to make up our minds whether prices are going 
to stay up or to come down. To those who 
think they will come down and who base their 
belief on the course of prices immediately after 
the Civil War Mr. Theodore N. Vail has 
pointed out one pertinent fact. The decline 
in prices that followed the Civil War was 
largely owing to a change from hand labor 
to machinery, which, of course, is more pro- 
ductive. No such change on any similar scale 
is likely now, or even possible. 


ohne been at war with Germany for 
fifty - three years, Liechtenstein, one of 
the smallest states in~Europe, sent a repre- 
sentative to Paris to try to get a seat at the 
Peace Conference. Liechtenstein is a constitu- 
tional monarchy with a population of ten thou- 
sand ; it lies between the province of Vorarlberg 
and Switzerland. For two centuries it was a 
German state; but in 1866, during the war be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, it connected itself 
economically with Austria. Probably the break 
in diplomatic relations at that time is consid- 
ered to have begun a war that has never been 
concluded. 
HER AML is only a pigeon, but one day 
last year he flew into his cage behind the 
American lines in France, carrying in an 
aluminium holder attached to his right leg a 
message from the ‘‘ Lost Battalion’’ of the 308th 
Infantry, which had been surrounded by Ger- 
mans in the Bois de Beuge. And on October 
27 he rose from Grand Pré, carrying the news 
that the Americans had crossed the Meuse, 
and, with his breast bone pierced by a bullet, 
with one leg all but shot away, he passed 
through a cloud of phosgene gas and flew forty 
kilometers to his destination. Every American 
will be glad to know that he has come safe to 
the land he served so well in war and that he 
has been awarded the D. S. C. 
INCE the armistice was signed, wealthy 
Germans have smuggled immense fortunes 
into neutral countries. Hidden in heaps of coal 
on the decks of canal boats, suit cases full of 
money have been taken to Holland, and huge 








sums have been whisked across the boundaries 
in aéroplanes. Canny investors have bought 
valuable collections of stamps, books and paint- 
ings in Germany and by selling them in neutral 
territory have transferred millions of marks. 
Others, equally shrewd, have bought real estate 
in Silesia, Schleswig and parts of the Rhine- 
land, provinces that are likely to be taken from 
Germany and thus exempted from the heavy 
German taxes. With characteristic selfishness 
they are steadily evading the law that forbids 
them to take more than fifty marks out of the 
country. ; 
o 2 


KOLCHAK AND THE ALLIES 


T is not proper to say, as some of the news- 
papers said when the news came from 
Paris, that the Allied representatives at the 

Peace Conference have ‘‘recognized’’ the Sibe- 
rian government of which Adm. Kolchak is 
the head. They cannot be said to have made 
any change whatever in their attitude toward 
that government; they have merely drawn 
from Adm. Kolchak a clear statement of 
what he purposes to do if he wins the war 
with the Bolsheviki. He recognizes the inde- 
pendence of Poland and Finland; he denies 
any sympathy with the old autocracy of the 
czars; he promises a democratic government 
under forms to be determined by a constituent 
assembly ; and he agrees that the division -of 
the great landed estates among the peasants 
shall not be annulled. Under those conditions 
the Allies will continue to furnish him with 
all sorts of military supplies, perhaps in larger 
quantity than hitherto, but they will not give 
any diplomatic recognition to his government. 

Their action is not without considerable sig- 
nificance, however. It seems to indicate that 
the Allied Powers have at least made up their 
minds not to negotiate with the Bolsheviki, 
as they at one time seemed inclined to do. 
Since the Prinkipo incident the relative posi- 
tions of the Moscow and Omsk governments 
before the world have altered. Lenine’s experi- 
ment seems to be headed toward economic— 
and therefore military —collapse. Kolchak’s 
government, on the other hand, seems to be 
increasing in authority. It has begun to draw 
to itself the allegiance of the local govern- 
ments in other parts of Russia that are main- 
taining themselves against the Bolsheviki. 

The Allies are glad enough, of course, to 
see a prospect of a sane and orderly govern- 
ment in Russia, but they do not mean to help 
Kolchak into power only to find that he is bent 
on reéstablishing the old régime or anything 
like it. That is the explanation of their nego- 
tiations with him. They called on him to show 
his hand. Shown, it agrees with their own 
hopes and desires for Russia, and they will 
help him to play it effectively. 

The shaping of a policy toward Russia has 
been one of the most difficult problems before 
the Peace Conference—partly because it is so 
hard to find out what the great inarticulate 
Russian people really want; but it must be 
said that the prospect that Russia will become 
again fit for membership in the family of 
nations is better to-day than it has been at 
any other time since the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion nearly two years ago. 


o 9g 
THE SACRIFICE OF SERBIA 


F the war had cost America 20,000,000 lives, 
if America would have suffered a loss propor- 

tionate to that of Serbia; for, according 
to the official report just published in Serbia, 
out of a total population of about 5,000,000 not 
less than 1,000,000 perished. Of those about 
370,000 were soldiers. The rest were civilians, 
the greater number of them women and 
children. 

The two small nations that bore the ‘first 
attack of the two mighty empires have written 
for themselves pages that will stand among the 
most glorious in history. Belgium, which was 
the lion in the German path, and Serbia, twice 
crushed, rising at the last victorious and 
sweeping the Bulgarian invaders back at the 
rate of thirty miles a day, made the greatest 
human sacrifice of all the Allied nations. With 
the part that Belgium played we are generally 
familiar ; but even Belgium made no such mili- 
tary effort as that which Serbia put (forth. 
Serbia mobilized during the war more than 
700,000 men. If we can imagine 15,000,000 
American men and boys under arms, of whom 
8,000,000 laid down their lives, we shall have 
some conception of the extent to which Serbia 
mobilized and sacrificed its man power. Among 
those 700,000 men were 10,000 Jugo-Slavs who 
returned from America to fight for their native 
land. 

Serbia will probably be restored quickly. It 
is not a manufacturing, but an agricultural, 





country, and despite the looting and destruc- 
tion there is in Serbia no utterly devastated 
region like No Man’s Land in France. With the 
introduction of live stock and farming utensils, 
Serbia will soon become a prosperous country. 
May its peace never again be disturbed! 
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THE NINETEENTH AMENDMENT 


Tu long fight for woman’s suffrage, 
which began in this country more than 
seventy years ago, is apparently won. 
Congress has submitted to the legislatures of 
the states an amendment that gives women the 
franchise on the same terms with men; and 
although it may be premature to assume that 
it will be ratified, the ease with which the pro- 
hibition amendment was passed makes it seem 
altogether probable that the necessary support 
will be found for this other fundamental change 
in the Constitution. 

From the beginning, the woman’s suffrage 
movement has been directed by enthusiasts, 
but by enthusiasts among whom there were 
many shrewd, cool-headed, able women. 
Especially in late years has there been an 
astonishing lack of sentimental argument in 
their campaign, and a great deal of skillful, 
political management. It is of course still open 
to doubt whether a majority of women want 
the vote or whether a majority of men want 
them to have it, but the leaders of the move- 
ment, working, it is true, in harmony with 
the unmistakable spirit of the times, have 
shown a capacity to guide and to persuade 
the forces that govern political action that a 
good many aspiring public men may well envy. 

Now that women everywhere are about to 
have the vote—for no one believes that the 
defeat of the present amendment would be 
more than a setback to the cause—it is neces- 
sary for them to consider seriously the respon- 
sibilities they are to bear, and for those who 
have been especially interested in winning the 
vote to recognize the need of changing their 
attitude toward public affairs. It is no longer 
a question of the ‘‘rights’’ of women, but of 
their ‘‘duties.’’ A plea for solidarity among 
women will henceforth be out of place; as 
citizens they must be expected and encouraged 
to cast their votes according to their political 
convictions, as men do, 

It will be interesting to see whether the ex- 
tension of the suffrage works any discernible 
change in the political temper or public policy 
of the nation. Theoretically, the votes of women 
might be expected to add special strength to 
candidates or to measures that appeal to their 
love of peace, to their sympathy with moral 
and religious issues—in brief, to their emo- 
tions. There are, however, some observers who 
are perfectly sure that man is the sentimental 
creature and woman the practical ; and they can 
produce some excellent arguments in support 
of their contention. It is at least conceivable 
that, beyond doubling the vote and conferring 
on women the consciousness of citizenship, the 
amendment will produce no real change at all. 
On the whole, that is perhaps the most prob- 


able result. 
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THE QUESTION OF A BUDGET 


. BUDGET system not merely implies but 
requires that the income and the expen- 
ditures of a government be definitely 

adjusted to each other in advance. If the 
budget is to be made scientifically, the first 
step is to find out what the necessary expenses 
for the year are to be, and then to establish a 
tax rate that will produce that sum. 

Governments like the government of Great 
Britain can enforce as well as draft a budget 
so made. The cabinet, which is the executive 
power, controls the legislative, which is the 
appropriating and taxing power, because if 
it has not such control it must resign. In 
the British government the House of Com- 
mons cannot increase or cut down an appro- 
priation, or change a tax rate; or, rather, the 
House of Commons does not permit itself to 
make such changes unless it is prepared to 
oust the ministry. Therefore, the usual result 
is that the entire scheme, taxes and appropria- 
tions, goes through without change. 

Under our system of government such a 
thing is out of the question. Responsibility is 
widely distributed, and there is no central 
controlling power. The department chiefs, 
supported by the President, can tell Con- 
gress what they need or what they hope to 
get, but they cannot enforce their wishes. The 
appropriations are made up by many commit- 
tees, which act independently, and the bills 
are considered item by item by both houses 
of Congress, which sometimes increase them, 
sometimes reduce them, sometimes cut them 





out altogether. Moreover, the appropriation 
bills are usually delayed until the very close 
of the session, and sometimes, as happened 
last March, are not passed at all. In any event, 
there is no opportunity even to know whether 
changes in taxation will be needed, much less 
any opportunity to make them. Thus the lead- 
ing and essential object of a budget, which 
is an adjustment between income and outgo, 
is not attained. 

The difficulty in the state governments is 
not so great, but is real even there. In the leg- 
islatures the appropriations are not distributed 
among many committees, as they are in Con- 
gress; the rate of taxation is more flexible and 
varies from year to year; and the departures 
from a fixed programme are less both in 
number and in amount. There is no good 
reason why all the states should not adopt the 
budget plan and stick to it with reasonable 
closeness. 

Notwithstanding the obstacles to making a 
complete and effective budget, it is desirable 
and important that we make as near an ap- 
proach to it as we can. Several bills are pend- 
ing before Congress that may be useful. 
Improvement can be made in preparing esti- 
mates, which, before they go to the House of 
Representatives, should be considered by a 
central authority in their relation to one 
another, to the aggregate, and to the probable 
yield of the taxes. It would be too much to 
expect that Congress would feel bound by the 
decisions reached, or would regard any scheme 
that might be presented to it as entitled to 
extraordinary respect; nevertheless, such a 
plan might have a certain amount of deterrent 
influence by impressing upon members that no 
important changes should be made without 
the best of reasons. o 

Any statesman, in Congress or out of it, 
who can devise a plan that will accomplish 
even a part of what budgets are intended to 
do, and that will accomplish it without taking 
away any right that Congress has, and so 
efficiently that Congress will not oppose it, 
will deserve well of the American people. 
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THE COMING HARVEST 


N the crop report of June, the Department 
I of Agriculture gave out its first estimate of 

the season of what the probable production 
of wheat in the country will be for the year 
1919. It was known from earlier reports that 
the winter-wheat harvest would run close to 
900,000,000 bushels, or more than 200,000,000 
bushels in excess of the highest yield in any 
previous year; but doubts had arisen concern- 
ing the spring-wheat crop, because of unfavor- 
able weather early in the season. Those doubts 
are now mostly dispelled. Besides predicting 
the largest winter-wheat crop ever harvested, 
the government now forecasts a yield of spring 
wheat matched only twice before. The total 
indicated harvest is placed at 1,236,000,000 
bushels, whereas the largest American wheat 
crop before the war was 763,000,000 bushels, 
and the largest recorded, that of 1915, was 
1, 025,000,000 bushels. 

The effect of such a yield on the prosperity 
of the country, especially since the govern- 
ment has guaranteed the farmers a price for 
all their wheat that is probably higher than 
the average price at which any previous crop 
was ever sold, admits of no doubt. Compared 
with last year’s crop, at the slightly lower 
guaranteed price, the farmers should receive 
some $700, 000,000 more for this year’s harvest. 
Compared with the ‘‘billion-bushel’’ crop of 
1915, which was sold at prices that ranged in 
Chicago from $1 to $1.39 a bushel, this year’s 
crop, at a guaranteed price of $2.26, should 
return, if it equals the 1,236,000,000 bushels of 
the estimate, at least a thousand million dollars 
more to the producers. 

What such a yield will mean to famine- 
stricken Europe, we are beginning to under- 
stand. Before the war Russia and the Balkan 
States, which are not now producing enough 
wheat for themselves, were exporting from 
250,000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels a year. 
Countries of Central Europe, such as Germany 
and Austria, have been raising 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat less than they raised in 
peace times. They must depend on wheat from 
outside, and so, too, must Poland, Belgium 
and Armenia. 

An increase of at least 500,000,000 bushels 
above what other grain-producing nations have 
been able to-spare has seemed to be necessary 
to meet the requirements of the coming season. 
Those requirements the United States, with a 
harvest 473,000,000 bushels greater than the 
largest wheat crop of any year before the war, 
can fulfill, if the government’s estimates turn 
out to be accurate. In fact, it will be much 




















less a question of available supplies than of 
the capacity of our railways to carry so huge 
a crop to the seaboard; of the ocean fleet 
to deliver it in Europe; and of the European 
transportation lines to distribute it to the 
famine-stricken communities. Those problems 
will be interesting in themselves. For the 
present we can rejoice in the prospect that 
the great American harvests of 1919 will goa 
long way toward solving the problem of famine 
in Europe and of starting the people on the 
road to industrial recovery. 
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FOND OF AN ARGUMENT 


F the persons who take an intellectual 
I pride in thinking that they are fond of 
an argument were to hear themselves 
described as quarrelsome, they would resent 
the charge with indignation. In some in- 
stances, of course, the resentment would be 
justified ; the intellectual satisfaction in carry- 
ing on an argument is not inconsistent with 
the maintenance of good temper and self-con- 
trol. Unhappily, few persons are so well- 
balanced as to enjoy this purely intellectual 
pleasure without being excited to an excessive 
vehemence. As soon as you indicate, by words 
or tone or look, scorn of incapacity to grasp 
the point that you have made clear or disgust 
with obstinacy that will not concede defeat, 
your fondness for your argument has been 
transformed into jealous rage on its behalf. 

That it is a failing of strong intellects as 
well as of weak ones to let the argument de- 
generate into the quarrel has been lamentably 
attested by the public careers of innumerable 
eminent men. Statesmen who have declared 
the purpose of not descending to personalities 
in their discussion of public questions have 
more often than not become involved in bitter 
quarrels through inability to maintain self- 
control. Argument generally excites passion, 
and passion leads to inflammatory speech. 

For this reason the persons who feel that 
they are fond of an argument would do well 
to curb that liking. Instead of taking advan- 
tage of any and every opportunity to start a 
discussion, they will act wisely if they resist 
almost any and every such temptation. Few 
things in the ordinary daily intercourse of life 
are worth arguing about; without betraying 
or sacrificing your convictions, you can change 
a topic of conversation that threatens to dis- 
close inharmonious views; you can even, for 
the sake of pleasantness and good feeling, 
afford to let pass undebated little assertions or 
expressions with which in your soul you take 
issue. There is a time for all things, but there 
should be much less time for arguments than 
for anything else. 


oa 
CURRENT EVENTS 


| unless the port is to be abandoned as a naval 
base. 





(From June 19 to June 25) 


EACE CONGRESS.—The Congress was | proclaimed at Dublin, appeared in New York, 
| having crossed the Atlantic incognito. He 
| announced that the Irish republic was to issue 
treaty of peace, and the ceremony of signing | 


notified on June 23 that the German 
government had agreed to sign the revised 


was arranged for June 27.—The Adriatic 
question still remained unsettled, but it was 
believed that the new Italian ministry would 
agree to a compromise creating Fiume a free 
city and giving half of the Dalmatian coast to 
Jugo-Slavia.——The members of the Council 
of Four were in consultation with the delegates 
from Turkey during the week. ——The Chinese 
delegates announced that they would sign the 
treaty only with reservations regarding the ces- 
sion of German rights in Shantung to Japan. 
Ss 
ONGRESS.—The two houses agreed on a 
bill ending the control of wires by the 
government on the last day of the month in 
which the bill is signed—probably July 31.— 
The Senate committees on military and naval 
affairs recommended increasing the army ap- 
propriations so as to provide for an army of 
- 400,000 men, and increasing the appropriations 
for aviation in army and navy to $90,000,000. 
——lIt was announced that the Knox resolution 
demanding the separation of the league cove- 


nant from the treaty would not be pressed. The | 


Republicans who object to the covenant are 
likely to unite on a course suggested by Mr. 
Root, by which the covenant shall be ratified 
only with a qualifying resolution that demands 
the right of unconditional withdrawal from the 
league, entire independence in dealing with 
domestic questions, and a more definite agree- 
ment to respect the Monroe Doctrine. —— The 
nomination of Mr. Frank L. Polk, Counselor 
of the State Department, to be Undersecre- 
tary of State was sent to the Senate. 


Ss 


INNIPEG STRIKE. — As the strike | 


waned: there were occasional outbreaks 
of disorder, and on June 21 the city was put 
under martial law. Several people were killed 


in the rioting. On June 25 the strike commit- 
tee announced that the sympathetic strike was 
at an end. The government employees who 
struck will be reémployed only after signing 
a pledge not to engage in another sympathetic 
strike. ° 


OMAN’S SUFFRAGE. —Pennsylvania, 

the eighth state to ratify the nineteenth 
amendment, took that action on June 24. 
Massachusetts followed on June 25. 


Ss 


ATAL TEMPEST. —A tornado destroyed 

a great part of the town of Fergus Falls, 
Minnesota, on June 22. About sixty persons 
were killed. e 


EXICO.— Gen. Aguilar, President Car- 

ranza’s representative in Washington, 
informed our State Department that govern- 
ment troops were being concentrated in Chi- 
huahua and that the American border would 
be protected from raids by the Villistas.——A 
courier from Villa’s camp reached El] Paso, 
and promised that Villa would attempt no 
reprisals for the act of Gen. Erwin in using 
United States troops to drive the Villistas 
away from Juarez. e 


ERMANY.—The public announcement of 

the terms of the treaty was followed by 
the resignation of the Scheidemann ministry. 
The new cabinet is headed by Herr Bauer, 
formerly Minister of Labor and a leader of 
the labor party. Dr. 
Miiller is Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and 
Herr Erzberger Min- 
ister of Finance. Herr 
Noske remains Min- 
ister of Defense. After 
a debate in which the 
helplessness of Ger- 
many to resist the 
Allies was made per- 
fectly clear, the Na- 
tional Assembly at 
Weimar, by a vote of 
237 to 138, directed the 
government to sign the treaty at Versailles. 
The delegates who met the Peace Congress 
at Versailles were so committed against the 
treaty that they declined to sign the instru- 
ment, and it was not certain to whom the duty 
would be assigned. Many of the German 
newspapers continue to declare that it will be 
impossible to execute the treaty, and already 
speak of it as a ‘‘serap of paper.’’——On June 
21 the German crews of the surrendered war- 
ships interned at Scapa Flow, in the Orkneys, 
sank nearly all of the vessels, by opening the 
Kingston valves and sea cocks. The battleship 
Baden was the only large ship that was not 
sunk. Adm. von Reuter, who was in command 
of the German ships, was put under arrest. It 
was reported from Weimar that the sailors in 
charge of the unsurrendered ships at Kiel and 
Wilhelmshaven had scuttled those vessels also. 
The ships at Scapa Flow will have to be raised 
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HERR BAUER 
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RELAND.—Mr. Eamonn de Valera, who is 
the president of the Irish republic recently 


$5,000,000 in bonds, half of which were to be 
offered outside Ireland. 
e 

TALY.—On June 19 Premier Orlando, 

having failed to receive a vote of confidence 
in the Chamber of Deputies, resigned. The new 
ministry is headed by Sig. Nitti. Sig. Tittoni 
is Minister of Foreign Affairs and Sig. Luz- 





zatti, Minister of Finance. The new cabinet 
is made up of the friends of the former premier, 
Giolitti, and is expected—if it can remain in 
office — to consent to 
compromises in the 
Adriatic to which Or- 
lando and Sonnino 
would not listen. 





e 
USSIA. — The 
troops of Gen. 


Denikine were re- 
ported to be within 
twenty miles of the 





Volga at Tsaritsyn; 
the Bolshevist front 
| in this region is much 
apace ail broken. Denikine has 
| possession of a number of tanks, which he 
| uses with great effect. —British warships in 
| the Gulf of Finland were reported to have sunk 
two Bolshevist vessels. 


Ss 


EWS IN EASTERN EUROPE. —The Rou- 

manian government has issued a decree 
conferring full and equal citizenship on the 
| Jews of old Roumania.——The Polish Diet 
| has adopted an address to the people urging 
them to commit no violence against the Jews, 
and Gen. Haller has issued a general order 
promising to punish severely any soldiers who 
maltreat or injure the Jewish population. 
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Film On Teeth 
Proves Your Way Wrong 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





-That’s the Tooth-Destroyer 


Millions know that well-brushed teeth 
still discolor and decay. Tartar forms 
on them, pyorrhea starts. The tooth 
brush has proved itself inadequate. Sta- 
tistics show that tooth troubles have 
constantly increased. 


Dentists long have known the reason, 
but not a home way to combat it. The 
trouble lies in a film—that slimy film 
which you feel with your tongue. It 
clings to the teeth, gets into crevices, 
hardens and stays. And that film causes 
most tooth troubles. 


The film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 


acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


One great dental question for years 
has been, how to combat that film. A 
dental cleaning removes it, but the great 
need is to fight it day by day. 


Science has now found the way. Able 
authorities have amply proved it by con- 
vincing clinical tests. Leading dentists 
all over America have proved it and 
adopted it. Now that method is em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And we let everybody prove it by a ten- 
day home test free. 


See What Clean Teeth Mean 


Teeth in general, though brushed daily, 
are not clean. That’s why tooth troubles 
come. Use a 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent 
and see the difference for yourself. It 
will be a revelation. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is albu- 
minous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to constantly com- 
bat it. 


That seems a simple method. But 
pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful tothe teeth. So 
pepsin long seemed forbidden. What 
science now has done is to find a harm- 
less activating method. Five govern- 
ments have already granted patents. It 


is that method, used in Pepsodent, which 
has solved this great tooth problem. 


The proof is quick and easy. Within 
ten days you will gain a new light on 
teeth cleaning, and that’s important both 
to you and yours. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Compare this method with your pres- 
ent method. Look at your teeth in ten 
days. Then let the evident results tell 
you what to do. There will be no need 
for argument. 


Cut out the coupon now. 








Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on activated 
pepsin. An efficient film combatant, now 
endorsed by dentists everywhere and 
sold by druggists in large tubes. 





Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 523, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 












































BUTTER COST Cut in Two 


HIS Improved Butter Merger will actually make two pounds 

of milk-charged table butter from one pound of butter and 
one pint (one pound) of fresh milk. No special skill required. 
Anyone can follow the simple directions furnished with this 


Improved Butter Merger 
and Cream Whip 


It is easy to see that if butter is made to absorb its own weight 
of milk the product will be milk-charged butter twice the orig- 
inal weight and bulk. This butter becomes hard and firm 
when put in a cool place, and is delicious for table use. The 
economy of this method will be at once apparent. 


Only Three Minutes Required 


to cut up the butter as with other makes. The Merger does it all, complet- 
ing the entire operation of merging in about three minutes. Container is of 
glass, easily cleaned. We have thoroughly tested it and guarantee satisfaction. 


LIMITED OFFER. Send us $2.50 for one new yearly 
* subscription (not for any member of 
your household) for The Youth’s Companion 
with this Improved Butter Merger and Cream Whip. For a limited 
time we will also pay parcel-post charges. Value of Merger $1.25. 
NOTE. This Merger is offered only to fresen¢ Companion subscribers (not to agents) as 
payment for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


With the Improved Butter 
* Merger it is not necessary 


and we will present you 
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THE LIBERATORS 
“3y Marion Couthouy Smith 


N the roads of Palestine, the ancient roads 
of Palestine, 
Comes the er of bugles and the sound of 
marching fee 
Shall the old one dawn again, the brave 
knights ride again, 
Over the dusty highways, where the ages 
meet? 


On the slopes of Olivet, the green slopes of 
Oliv 


ivet, 
Rolling to the gray walls of David’s dream- 
ing town, 
There come the stern men, the fair-faced—the 
warrior men, 
Horse and foot, khaki-clad, riding, march- 
ing down. 


Hark, from the old time, what ghostly echoes 
follow them, 
Echoes of ~ «4 jan, - pied spur, the clashing 
spear and swor 
And far—in an older past—the hasting, rustling 
multitude 
That trailed through the olive groves the 
footsteps of the Lord. 


There passed the sacred feet, slow with grief 
and weariness 
On nel road from Bethany; on that bitter 


Up the Pooks to Calvary; and through the gar- 
den fastnesses 
In - strange dawnlight of the Resurrection 
day. 


Now through the storied gates, the gates of old 
Jerusalem, 
Sounds _ steady music of the Liberators’ 
treac 
There, where the angels sang, on the hills of 
Bethlehem, 
70 the ay Wings of Man, throbbing over- 
head. 


Now, where they followed Christ, there the 
veople throng again, 
In fen flowing, Old-World robes, with their 
sandaled feet; 
Dark eyes of w onder ment, questioning the con- 
querors, 
All along the byways, where the ages meet. 


In the narrow stony streets, the dim trails of 
Palestine, 
There’ Sa new voice to hear, a new star to 


see 
These are =~ young feet that tread the road 
to Calvary,— 
Here, where He died for men, they shall set 
men free. 


Oh, ~ roads of Palestine, the ancient roads 
Palestine! 
N on steps are set on them—and what shall 
be the goal? 
Earth ways and air ways are leading to the 
Light beyond, 
ee to = long ways, the highways of 
the 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 
IELL, George,” said his wife, as George 


Morton and she came in from church 
one Sunday morning, “Show did you 
like the sermon this morning?” 


“Nothing in it,’ he replied briefly. 
“T don’t get anything out of sermons 
nowadays. It seems to me the great preachers 
must all be dead.” 

“T wonder if the trouble is with the preachers or 
with you, George ?” his wife replied.“ If it were only 
sermons amongst other worth-while things that had 
lost their interest for you, I shouldn’t think so 
much of it; but do you realize that you can’t get 
interested in a worth-while book, the opera bores 
you; you can never be got to go to an orchestral 
concert or a musical recital or a lecture that is 
meant for intelligent people? The newspaper has 
taken the place of real reading with you, the musi- 
cal comedy or the moving picture the place of the 
opera or the concert. You have acquired an appe- 
tite for the frothy, highly spiced things that require 
no thought.” 

“Well, if I didn’t get a sermon at church, I’m 
getting one now! But I’ll have to admit there’s a 
lot of truth in what you say,” he admitted good- 
naturedly. 

“George,” she said, “your name is legion. You’re 
just like hundreds of other men who in the rush of 
business to-day are losing their taste for worth- 
while things. You remind me of a story I read the 
other day about a dealer in hides who was inveigled 
out to dinner by his wife. It chanced that he was 
seated at table between a brilliant woman novelist 
and a very clever doctor. His wife thought he 
would surely have a good time. But she asked 
what sort of evening he had. He replied, ‘Abomi- 
nable! What did those people know about hides!’ 
He ate, slept, drank and lived hides. 

“That’s what some of you men are doing with 
your business. Your brains are a one-track line, 
and anything that doesn’t directly concern your 
business has no interest for you. I’m not scolding. 
I simply pity you. The taste for music is essential 
to a really cultivated man, so is the taste for good 
books, good drama, good preaching; you used to 
have a taste for all these not so many years ago, 
but you’re losing it fast. That’s what makes me sus- 
pect your opinion of the sermon this morning. It 
seemed to me remarkably good, and so it did to 
others. I wonder if you’re not judging yourself?” 
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A WORD FOR FRANCES 


ROM his invalid chair by the window 
where you could see so many things, 
the old minister saw one of his very 
dearest children go up the path to the 
manse where his heart went so many 
times a day. It was not easy, even if 

the young couple there were so kind, to think of 
other people in the old manse. He knew every 
board of it, every shingle in its gabled roof,—he 
had put them all on, himself,—every brick in its 
chimneys. But if the old house had to be given up, 
he had not left his people; they were still his 
people by all the rights of forty years of service 
among them—his to love and watch over and pray 
over—his to give up, too, he often reminded him- 
self as he watched the young people running in 
and out of the old manse. 

It was Frances Gordon who had gone in just 
then. When Frances came home from college, how 
he had longed for her splendid young enthusiasm 
in the church! But Frances had held off until now, 
and now it seemed a sermon of the new young 
minister’s had caught her. 

The old minister, busy with his thoughts, did not 





























notice when the girl came out of the manse, and 
he looked up, dazed, when she opened his door. 

‘You said ‘Come in,’” she said, as if defending 
herself against an accusation of intrusion. 

“I’m sure I did, my dear; and I’d have said it 
more quickly if I’d known who it was. It is good 
of you to count in the old friend. And now tell me 
about it—what you are going to do?” 

“I’m not going to do anything,” Frances an- 
swered. ‘‘That’s what I came to tell you. I want 
to be square, anyway.” 

“You are square always,’ the old minister an- 
swered; “but why aren’t you going to do any- 
thing?” 

“Because Mr. Carrol hasn’t anything for me to 
do, Dr. Dunean. He preached a sermon that I 
couldn’t get away from, and so I just now went 
to him and asked him to put me to work—and he 
thanks me, but doesn’t know of anything just at 
present! He will keep me in mind—they need sub- 
stitute teachers frequently. Dr. Duncan, it makes 
me furious! Ail that sermon, and nothing behind 
it!” 

“Whom,” Dr. Duncan asked gently, “did Frances 
Gordon mean to work for— Mr. Carrol or Jesus 
Christ?” 

“Why—Christ, of course,” the girl replied. 

“And can you think of any places in this town 
where He is not and where He is needed?” 

“Why, yes, plenty of them, but —” 

“Has Frances Gordon asked her Master in 
which of these places He wants her to work? Does 
the fact that Mr. Carrol, who is doing his own 
work, cannot instantly point out hers lessen her 
obligation ?” 

The girl sat still for a moment; then she rose, 
laughing ruefully. 

“It’s you that I can’t get away from, Dr. Dun- 
can. If a poor workman makes a very poor job of 
something, the consequences be upon your head.” 
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POISON NEAT 


‘© T’S not long she’ll be staying, for all she’s his 
I nearest relative,” the professor’s faithful 
Maggie was overheard, on the occasion of a 
visit from his widowed sister, confiding to the 
doctor’s Mary across the back fence. “She means 
well, but she’s without knowledge of lithratoor 
nor the ways of lithrary folks. I dare say her hus- 
band endured her aisy enough, him being unlith- 
rary and most of the time off traveling; but the 
professor and me, we’re different, and I’m think- 
ing she’ll soon move on, and no regrets on ayther 
side. She’s too cruel clean for the likes of us!” 

Much to the amusement of the neighbors, Maggie 
proved to be right. The widow’s visit was brief. 
She left, feeling her distinguished brother’s lack 
of a proper domestic ideal to be truly deplorable, 
and his household, impenitently satisfied with its 
condition, to be one over which she could not be 
expected to preside. As for the professor, he drew 
a long breath of relief, gazed tenderly at his never- 
to-be-dusted desk, and congratulated himself that 
his sister’s visit had been tentative merely. Sup- 
pose—Elizabeth was a good soul, but only suppose 
—he had committed himself to a permanent tyr- 
anny of speckless order! Horrible! 

It was no doubt a housekeeper of the same tem- 
perament who recently accepted with reluctance 
and suspicion her husband’s gift of a vacuum 
cleaner. 

“A cloth and a broom are a cloth and a broom,” 
she declared, “and a pail and a mop are a pail 
and a mop. Behind them there’s me. I’m doing the 
cleaning, and I’m doing it thorough, and I know 
I’m doing it thorough. But what do I know about 
it when there’s electricity instead of me, and in- 
stead of brooms and mops a stick that sucks and 
a machine that purs? No matter how well it 
cleans,—and I’ve promised to give the thing a fair 
show,—this I will say: housecleaning that way will 
never feel like real housecleaning any more, and 
a cleaned house can’t be expected to exhale celes- 
tial peace and soap the same old way!” 

Another such born fighting cleaner—one of those 
to actually revel in the battle with dirt—must have 
been that famous old-time housekeeper who, when 
the town hall burned one Saturday night in spring- 
cleaning time, joyfully seized the opportunity, 
dragged herself from bed, wearied as she was 
already with a week of cleaning, and fell to upon 
the one room yet uncleaned. She was able, unex- 
pectedly, to complete the entire task before Sun- 
day by the help of the convenient glare. 
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SINKING AN AUSTRIAN 
DREADNAUGHT 


T one o’clock in the afternoon of October 31, 
A 1918, the torpedo boat 65 P. N. weighed 
anchor at Venice, says Capt. Paolucci in his 
account in the London Graphic, and started on 
the voyage to Pola Harbor. Never, can that mo- 
ment be forgotten. It was the most glorious and 
the most solemn of my life, for I fully realized 
that I and my companion, Maj. Rossetti, were 
embarking upon a most hazardous enterprise. 

Our intention .was to enter Pola Harbor, the 
greatest of the Austrian naval bases, and to blow 
up one or more of the battleships that were an- 
chorea there. The torpedo boat was to carry us as 
near as she could with safety; thence we were to 
be taken still closer by a motor launch, and then 
we were to swim right into the enemy’s lair under 
cover of darkness. We had two torpedoes of my 
special design. 

We found many and unexpected obstacles to be 
surmounted. There were no less than seven bar- 
riers, composed in some cases of beams of wood 
and in others of nets, that we had to overcome 
before we reached the open water of the harbor. 
It was then three o’clock in the morning of No- 
vember 1, and, although it was raining heavily, 
and therefore favorable to us, we realized that 
dawn would break before we could accomplish 
our mission and escape. 

An hour and a half later we had come to our 
destination, but the current was running out to 
sea so strongly that it Was very difficult to 
manage our machine. Again and again the raft 
was overturned, and it is a wonder that we were 
not discovered. When at last we saw the great 
dreadnaught close ahead of us, Maj. Rossetti 
went forward to attach the torpedo while I waited 
on the raft. At last, to my relief, the neck of a 
bottle bobbing toward me told me that Rossetti 
had accomplished his task. We had started to blow 
up another ship when the searchlight of the Viri- 
bus Unitis was suddenly turned upon us. Every 
moment we expected to be blown to pieces by gun- 
fire; but nothing happened until we saw a motor 
launch coming toward us at full speed. 

We were taken on board the Viribus Unitis. It 
was then five minutes of six o’clock, and in half 





an hour the ship would be blown up. Fifteen min- 
utes before the explosion was due, Maj. Rossetti 
told the captain that his ship was doomed, and he 
advised him to order his men to save themselves 
before it was too late. 

A sharp order was given, and then there was a 
stampede for the water. Dressed and undressed, 
men jumped overboard and swam for their lives. 
The captain told us to save ourselves, but before 
we had gone far a boat overtook us. We were 
picked up and taken back to the ship, for some of 
the officers thought that we had told a lie in order 
to make our escape during the confusion. It was 
twenty-seven minutes past six o’clock when we 
stepped on board the Viribus Unitis for the second 
time, and in three minutes the explosion was due 
to take place. How slowly those three minutes 
passed! Then there was a dull roar, and a great 
column of water shot high into the air. 

Once more the captain gave us leave to save 
ourselves. He stayed on the sinking ship until she 
went down, and then he was killed by a spar that 
hit him on the head while he was trying to escape 
from the whirlpool. He was a brave man! After 
some trying experiences we were taken on board 
the hospital ship Habsburg, where we were kindly 
treated, and five days later we saw the Italian 
warship Saint Bon entering the anchorage. We 
were taken on board, and on November 7 we re- 
turned on a torpedo boat to Venice, which we had 
never expected to see again. 
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* Diner—What does that notice mean, John? I still 
see the old proprietor here. 
John—It’s quite right, sir—he got married last 


week. —Charles Chileot in London Opinion. 
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SCRAMBLED SPEECH 


HE babel of tongues that prevailed in Alsace 

so affected the American soldier that his lan- 

guage became slightly mixed, if we may 

accept the following letter to the Field Service 

Bulletin of the ambulance men in France as a fair 
example of his usual conversation: 

Cher Bulletin. Es ist long temps since I have 
vous ecrit parce qu’ich kann no longer parler or- 
dinary Anglais, und I had peur that sie would 
nicht verstehe pas. Wir sind en Alsace, vous savez, 
und too many langues spoil the vocabulaire, nicht 
var? Die Leute par ici speak Allemand, les soldats 
talk French fluently, and wir, qui parle l’Anglais, 
get all mixed up. The Deutscherishers talk Fran- 
cais and English un petit peu, the poilus sprichen 
Deutsch and English ein wenig. Darum wir par- 
lent a little bit of tous les trois. 

This complicates la vie considerablement. Wenn 
you have auf ein Wirtschaft gegangen, la madame 
says, “Bonjour, monsieur, was wollen sie?” and 
quand vous avez finished, sie sagen, ‘‘Combien?” 
and she says, “ Zwanzig sous.” Avant de partir 
you say, “Gute nacht, madame,” et elle repond, 
“Au revoir, mein herr,” and quelque poilu calls 
out, “Good night—oh, yess.” That machts es diffi- 
cile. 

We have had kein lettres from home depuis the 
armistice. Les Folks croyait that we were coming 
Heim tout de suite. And wir aussi. Aber nous were 
the bonnes poires encore. We would lieben d’etre 
mustered aus hier en France. Probablement we 
will to base camp alle, oder zum ein pare where 
we may have to arbeiten. That would be nicht gut, 
vous savez. 

Anyhow, notre division will be busted up bald. 
Und der armistice will be fini, Gott sie dankt. Wo 
wir will gehen, nous should worry. 

Voulez-vous, cher Bulletin, accepter mes meil- 


leurs sentiment, and wishes for ein Freundliche | 


Weihnachten and a Prosit Neu Jahr, Mit lof. 
L 
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A UNIQUE SLIDE 
"Toe novel exploit of Hamlin Garland and his 


brother Frank in slowly coasting down the 

Mount Washington cog railway on a plank, as 
set forth in A Son of the Middle Border, recalls 
to mind an earlier and more remarkable coast. 
Whereas the Garland boys merely set a plank 
across the raised iron cog rack in the centre of 
the track in which the cogs operated and braked 
themselves during the d t by touching every 
other tie with their heels, Frank Russell of Kear- 
sarge Village, New Hampshire, in the early seven- 
ties, made a descent on the footboard of a mountain 
wagon so precipitately that he saw nothing dis- 
tinctly after passing Jacob’s Ladder. 

The Mount Washington cog railway starts at the 
northwest base of the mountain and climbs two 
and one half miles to the summit, 6293 feet above 
~ level, with a grade in places of one foot in 
three. 

Mr. Russell had driven a party of tourists to the 
Tip Top House from Kearsarge Village, and while 
he was waiting for them to be ready to descend 
he thought how easy it would be to put a plank 
lengthwise of the cog rack and coast down a hun 
dred yards or so to the Bourne Monument. For an 
improvised coaster, Mr. Russell used the oak foot- 
board of his mountain wagon, a light plank about 
three and a half feet long, nine inches wide and 
almost two inches thick. In a few minutes the 
footboard, which had two cleats bolted on one 
side while perfectly smooth on the other, was laid 
lengthwise of the cog rack. The adventurer then 
sat on the plank, braced his feet against one of 
the cleats, gave a few hitches sufficient to gain 
headway, and slowly glided downward. 

He had no thought of going beyond the Bourne 
Monument, but as the greased flanges of the cog 
rack began to eat into the oak plank with the fric- 
tion, the coaster found himself gaining greater 
and greater speed. At the monument, to his dis- 
may, he found that he could not stop. Clinging 
tightly to the edges of the footboard and preventing 








himself from slipping forward by keeping his feet 
against the cleats, he saw the Bourne Monument 
slip by, and the curve of Jacob’s Ladder, where 
the railway is carried on a trestle across a gully, 
loom ahead. 

It was now too late to plunge off the plank with 
any hope of safety. So steep was the incline from 
the monument down to Jacob’s Ladder and so 
great was the speed of the footboard that Mr. 
Russell saw nothing distinctly from the time his 
narrow coaster took the curve at the trestle; the 
tremendous speed through the keen mountain air 
caused his eyes to water profusely; he was vir- 
tually blinded until he slowed up on the level 
stretch at the foot of the cog railway. 

Mr. Russell reached the end of the descent at 
the base of the mountain in probably the quickest 
time ever made from the summit; the estimated 
time was approximately three minutes. 

At the Russell Cottages in Kearsarge Village the 
mountain-wagon footboard, with two deep ruts 
burned into its smooth side by the flanges of the 
cog rack, was exhibited to curious tourists for 
many years. Only those grooves burned into the 
footboard before it reached Jacob’s Ladder pre- 
vented board and passenger from hurtling off the 
trestle to the rocks at that point. 

Since the Russell exploit government observ- 
ers, who for years maintained a bureau at the 
summit, rigged up a safe coasting device with 
brakes attached, on which they made occasional 
trips down the mountain on days when the trains 
were not operating; but the Russell slide remains 
the only one on record made by a person who had 
no means of checking his speed when once under 


way. 
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HE GOT THE LICENSE 


‘¢ A YE want license, please, Meester Smeeth.” 
A Bill Smith, assistant postmaster of S—, 
looked up into the face of a big Polish 
farm hand. Bill was tired. He had been making 
out dog licenses for the last two weeks, and he 
was in a hurry to get home. He reached for a 
blank, and asked, “‘What’s your dog’s name?” 

“Katrina,” replied the Pole. 

“How heavy is your dog?” inquired Bill. 

“Me no know,” answered the Pole. 

“Heavy or light?” 

“Oh, she light!” 

So Bill wrote, ‘“Weight, 25 pounds.” 

“What color is your dog?” was the next inquiry. 

“Me no know,” was the invariable answer. 

So Bill entered on the blank, “Color, black.” 

“What is the breed of your dog?” asked Bill. 

“No know.” 

“Don’t you know what kind of a dog you own?” 

“No.” 

So the entry was filled in, “Breed, mongrel.” 

“The fee is one dollar and a quarter,” said Bill, 
and after he had received the amount he contin- 
ued, ‘“‘here is a tag with a number on it to place 
on the dog’s collar; and here’s your license.” 

The Pole pocketed the document with satisfac- 
tion, and departed. 

Two days later Smith was leaving the post office 
when he heard a shout. Looking down the street 
he saw the same Pole running for all he was worth. 
As the Pole approached he called out: 

“Meester Smeeth! Meester Smeeth! Me no want 
dog license ; me want marriage license!”’ 
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“HERE I AM!” 


MONG the many stories of Theodore Roose- 

A velt that were recalled after his death is the 

following anecdote, which is a reminder of 

the time when, as president of the New York Police 

Board, he was exceedingly unpopular with a part 
of the community. 

At the height of his unpopularity a monster 
parade was organized to show disgust with his 
policy. The paraders carried such signs as ‘‘Send 
the Police Czar to Russia.” They had sent a per- 
functory invitation, or, perhaps, a sarcastic one, 
to Roosevelt—and to everyone’s astonishment he 
arrived early and took his seat on the reviewing 
stand. 

Among the foremost of the paraders was a Ger- 
man, who looked back with pride on the great 
host behind him. Waving his hand, he shouted in 
a stentorian voice: 

“Nun, wo ist der Roosevelt ?”? (Where is Roose- 
velt now ?) 

A beaming face, with a bulldog grin, looked down 
from the stand. 

“Hier bin ich. Was willst du, Kamerad?”’ (Here 
Iam. What do you want, comrade?) 

The German stopped, paralyzed with astonish- 
ment. Then an answering grin overspread his own 
face. 

“Hurrah for Roosevelt!’ he shouted. His follow- 
ers took up the cry, and those who came to scoff 
remained to cheer. ° 


VETERANS OF THE OPERATING 
TABLE 


VISITOR to Boston was surprised to hear 
A her fellow guests at a luncheon occupy 
most of the time in comparing notes on the 
operations they had undergone. The simple suf- 
ferer from appendicitis was tolerated but not 
applauded; she who had merely had a small cyst 
removed with cocaine instead of ether was ac- 
corded scarcely a moment of attention; but the 
whole company hung upon the words of the veteran 
who—if the rewards of peace were equal to those 
of war—would have borne four wound stripes on 
her right sleeve and two chevrons for a year of - 
hospital service on the left. 

After the last stitches had been removed and 
the doctors’ bills had been added up, the stranger 
thanked her hostess for her hospitality. ‘I have 
enjoyed your party so much,” she said, ‘but you 
know I thought I was coming to a luncheon. I 
didn’t know it was going to be an organ recital.” 
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WAR PRIVATIONS 


MAJOR of the intelligence bureau of the War 

A Department tells the following anecdote, 

which is quoted by the Washington Star: 

On the other side of the water the civilian has 
had to endure all sorts of queer privations and 
hardships. In many parts of France, for example, 
there were no matches, no coal, no kerosene. 

A man was staggering along a dark street with 
a grandfather’s clock on his back. Another man 
stopped him and said: 

“Hello, Gaston! Moving?” 

“Moving? Nothing of the kind!’ Gaston an- 
swered. “I’m carrying this clock to the nearest 
lamp-post so that I can see what time it is.” 
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SOON THE SUMMER CROWD WILL COME: 


QUICK, WITH BARROW, RAKE AND BROOM 


CLEAN THE BEACH OF TRASH AND WEED, 
FOR IT IS A SIGHT INDEED! 


Tidying Up 


DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 











ALL THE CHILDREN FAR AND WIDE 
HAVE BEEN TOLD ABOUT THE TIDE, 


SO THE MATTER’S VERY CLEAR — 


WE MUST HAVE THINGS TIDY HERE! 





DICK’S BIG DAY 


BY RHODA HART 


S Dick Todd swung idly on the front gate 

A he thought he had never seen the town 

so still. Things did not often happen 

in that town—that is, exciting things. Once in 

a long while a circus came, or the river over- 

flowed its banks, but generally the place was 
very quiet. 

Dick’s thoughts were interrupted by a 
sudden sharp report. Jumping from his 
perch, he scampered off down the road. He 
knew by the sound that it was only an auto- 
mobile tire exploding, but that was better than 
nothing. 

As Dick ran he was joined by Billy and 
Robert Green. The three boys reached the car 
just as two soldiers and a lady were getting 
out. They all gathered round the damaged tire. 

‘*Well, what do you make of it, boys?’’ said 
one of the soldiers. 

‘*It looks like a blow-out to me,’’ replied 
Dick, trying to sound like his Uncle Ned. 

‘**It looks like something worse than that,’’ 
said the man as he unlocked his tool chest. 

It was a windy October day, and the lady 
was cold from riding; so she started off for 
a walk. 

**T’ll be back in half an hour!’’ she called. 
Dick and his friends lingered to look on. 

‘*Tt’s no use,’’ one of the soldiers said after 
a while as he scrambled to his feet. ‘‘Can 
you boys direct us to a garage?’’ 

The boys told them where to go, and the 
car began to move off slowly. One of the men 
leaned out. ‘‘Could you manage to stay round 
here until that lady comes back, and tell her 
where we are?’’ he asked. 

The boys promised readily. They liked the 
soldier’s pleasant face, and they were glad to 
be of further help. Robert found some jack- 
stones in his coat pocket, and the three sat 
down for a game while they waited. 

Fifteen minutes passed; then suddenly a 
shrill whistle sounded, and the school and 
church bells began to ring loudly. The boys 
sprang to their feet. A man came running 
down the road shouting, ‘‘Fire!’’ In an instant 
the three boys, forgetting their jackstones, were 
off, running like the wind. At the end of a 
hundred yards Dick Todd stopped short. They 
had forgotten their promise to wait for the 
lady! Robert and Billy looked back. ‘‘Hurry, 
Dick!’’ they shouted. And then they dashed 
out of sight round a corner. 

It seemed to Dick that he must follow them. 
People were hurrying past him toward the 
cloud of black smoke that was rolling up into 
the sky. He had to stamp his feet hard to keep 
them from carrying him with the crowd. 

A man who was passing reined in his horse 
long enough to shout, ‘‘Jump in with me, 
Dick, and I’ll take you to the fire!’’ 

Dick only shook his head; he felt unable to 
utter a word. Presently he turned in the oppo- 
site direction, so that he could not see the 
smoke ; but that did not work. He kept imag- 
ining that the cloud of smoke was growing 
bigger and that red flames were pricking 
through. So he turned back to look. Sure 
enough, he could see flames darting upward. 

‘Oh, if that lady would only come!’’ Dick 
said to himself. He jumped up and down with 
impatience. 

Fifteen minutes went by, but to Dick it 
seemed like an hour. He wondered where the 
fire was; Beebe’s big hardware store, he 


guessed, from the position of the smoke. He| the mark of a spent bullet. Robert and Billy 
imagined he could see a long line of men reach- | looked at him with respectful eyes. 


ing from the burning building to the river | 


Dick slipped the coin back into his breast 


and buckets of water passing down the line. | pocket and went home. He was very thoughtful 
Another line, made up of boys, was passing | all the way back. Staying away from a fire and 


back the empty buckets to be refilled. If only 
the lady would hurry and come, he might still 
get there in time to help. 

Then he saw her. She came hurrying toward 
him with a troubled look on her face. 

‘*‘Why, where is the car?’’ she said. 

Dick lost no time in telling her the way to 
the garage. ‘‘Do you think you can find it 
alone?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Because if you can, I’ll— 
I’}l be going to the fire. ’’ 

The lady was sure she could, and Dick was 
off like an arrow from a bow. 

The fire was still burning when he elbowed 
his way through the crowd to the line of boys 
who were passing back the empty buckets. It 
was Beebe’s store, and part of it was gone, 
but the larger wing would be saved. Dick 
pulled off his coat and was 
soon working like a beaver. 

Five minutes later an au- 
tomobile came to a stop at 





SUMMER FLOWERS 


being in the thick of a battle 
seemed very, very different ; 
but all the same he was glad 
he had stuck to his post. 
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THE BROOK THAT 
WAS BURIED 
BY JULIA W. WOLFE 


HREE hundred years 

ago, when New York 

City was only a few 
small houses at the end of 
an island and was called 
New Amsterdam, a little 
brook ran bubbling through 
a field near the town. 
People called it Peter Min- 
uit’s brook, after the first 


the point in the line where 
Dick was working. 

‘* There he is,”’ said a 
woman’s voice. ‘‘ The boy 
in the blue suit.’’ 

One of the soldiers got 
out of the automobile and 
walked up to Dick. There 
was a friendly twinkle in 
his eyes as he laid his big 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
‘*So you stuck to your job, 


Fair flowers lavender 
and white, 

Gay flowers red and 
rosy — 

I gathered them with 
all delight 

And tied them ina posy. 


The wind will bear them 
on their way, 


governor of the Dutch is- 
land, but no one noticed 
it much except the children, 
who loved it well. 

Year after year the brook 
flowed joyously from the 
deep spring where it took 
its rise to the broad stream 
that is now Canal Street. 
It played round the roots of 
alders and romped with the 
green branches of the wil- 





did you?’’ he said. 

Dick caught the oncoming 
bucket, passed it along, and 
twinkled back at the man. 
‘*T said I’d stay there,’’ he 


The distance will not 
daunt them — 

O wonderful, if only 
they 


replied. Will anchor where I 
‘*Nearly missed the fire, want them! 
didn’t you?’’ 


‘*Well, not quite,’’ said 
Dick. ‘‘I’ve passed along more than a dozen 
buckets already, and the job isn’t finished yet. ’’ 

The soldier took something out of his 
pocket and held it in his closed hand. 

‘Tf you were old enough to be in the army 
and had done something as hard as this, I 
think you’d have had a reward,’’ he said. 

Dick’s face grew red. The other boys were 
looking on, full of curiosity. 

‘*T haven’t a medal for 
you,’’ the soldier continued, 
‘*but here’s something that’s 
a little like one. ’’ He slipped 
a small object into Dick’s 
breast pocket. ‘‘ A brave sol- 
dier that I knew carried 
this coin all through the 
war; once in battle it was 
dented by a bullet. As long 
as that soldier lived, boy, 
he stuck to his post. ’’ 

Then the stranger gave 
Dick a smart salute and was 
gone. 

When the car was out of 
sight and the bucket line 
was breaking, Dick pulled 
the piece of money out and 
examined it curiously. It 
was a foreign coin, and on 
one side of it he could trace 
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lows that grew by its brink. 
It chattered over stones and 
tumbled into sudden little 
whirlpools and waterfalls. 
Never for an instant did it 
stop talking, except in win- 
ter, and then not for long. 
As soon as March was 
over, children frgm Diedrich 


- Brookstaver’s school on the hill 


came racing down to spear small 
fish in the dark hollows of the 
brook. In June little round- 
faced, rosy girls sat on its banks 
making daisy chains, or waded 
in the rippling brown water. 
When August noons were heavy 
with heat, slow cows would 
amble into it to quench their 
thirst and then forget to come 
out. Now and then boys would 
slip off their clothes under the 
shadow of the sheltering wil- 
lows and plunge into the cool 
water with splashings and shrill 
cries. The little brook made the 
most of every inch of its journey. 

A long, long time went by, 
and every year brought fresh 
changes. The little village grew 
gradually into a great city. 
Trees that had been growing 
for centuries were cut down to 
make room for houses. A large 
building rose on one bank of 
the brook; then, later, another 
building on the opposite bank. 
After a while a long line of 
houses stood on each side of the 
stream, and the brook no longer 





flowed through a field, but through the middle 
of a narrow street called Minuit’s Lane. 

Things were very different now for the wild, 
free little stream. The high buildings shut the 
sunlight away from it, and the feet of many 
passers-by wore its banks bare of flowers. The 
sound of wheels and voices silenced its happy 
singing and frightened the fish away. The 
brook was almost as much a prisoner as if it 
had been in a dungeon, and before very long 
it began to fail. The water that had once 
been so crystal clear became dark and muddy 
and sank lower and lower in its bed. One 
morning the people discovered that the brook 
had entirely disappeared. They did not care 
much, not even the children, for none of them 
remembered it in its best days. Later on the 
bed was filled up and a pavement was laid. 
After that, the brook was forgotten. 

More years passed, and one day when little 
Anna Van Brinkman was rummaging through 
her father’s attic she found an old diary 
written by her great-grandmother, who was 
also named Anna Van Brinkman, and who 
had lived in the street that was once called 
Minuit’s Lane, not far from Anna’s own home. 

**T am tolde,’’ the first Anna had written in 
one place, in a big, crooked hand, ‘‘that once 
a brooke ran through this very street.’’ 

The second little Anna carried the diary to 
her father. ‘‘ How could a brook stop running 
through a street?’’ she asked. 

He promised to find out. The next day, when 
he came from his office, he told Anna that the 
diary was right. ‘‘Long, long ago,’’ he said, 
‘*a brook did run through that street. As the 
city grew, it was probably lost. ’’ 

Anna could not stop thinking about the little 
lost brook. Sometimes she would stop still, in 
the street, listening for it, and in spite of the 
noise all round, she fancied, now and then, 
that she could hear it far below. 

The spring when she was nine years old the 
city officials decided to turn a part of that 
neighborhood into a playground for the chil- 
dren. Whole rows of houses were bought and 
pulled down. The rubbish was carted away, 
and the ground was made smooth and sown 
with grass seed ; trees were planted, and shrub- 
bery was set out. By the next year it was 
full of flowers and birds. No child came oftener 
to the new park or played there more happily 
than little Anna Van Brinkman. 

One day she overheard some workmen say 
that the next day they were going to begin 
digging for water; that was the one thing 
which the park needed to make it perfect, the 
head gardener had decided. 

Anna ran home. ‘‘Father,’’ she cried, ‘‘they 
are going to dig for water in the park!’’ 

‘“* That’s good,’’ her father commenied 
absently. He did not see anything very won- 
derful in the news; and Anna said no more. 

But she was in the park early the next 
morning, when the workmen came with their 
picks and shovels. She watched every stroke 
that they made. 

On the second day one of the men suddenly 
gave a shout. ‘‘ A ready-made spring!’’ he said. 

A stream of clear water was gushing up at 
his feet. It made a fountain that watered the 
park for yards round. The workmen looked at 
one another in blank astonishment. 

But Anna Van Brinkman was not in the 
least surprised. ‘‘ It’s the lost brook! ’’ she 
cried. Peeling off her shoes and stockings, 
she plunged ankle-deep into the cool crystal 
water. ‘‘I knew it couldn’t stay lost!’’ she said. 
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THE COUNTRYMAN’S 
SHOP 


COUNTRY place without a 
A shop is like a turkey with- 

out a gobble. It has its good 
points, but is incomplete. One dif- 
ference between town and country 
life is that the townsman can have 
his broken knife mended, get a new 
handle for his hatchet or have his 
lawn mower put in order at any 
one of a dozen repair shops near at 
hand. The countryman, on the con- 
trary, may have to take such things 
ten or twenty miles to the nearest 
city, wait a week or two, and then 
go after them. The only way to 
avoid the inconvenience is to have a 
shop on the place, where simple re- 
pairs can be made and various odd 
jobs can be done. 

This advice is not, of course, for 
all. There are those, in country as 
in town, who cannot drive a nail 
without pounding their thumbs, or 
saw a board without also sawing 
their clothes. A shop and edged 
tools are not for them. But the great 
majority of country dwellers know 
what tools are for, and how to use 
them. For them the shop is as much 
a necessary as the barn or the 
wagon house or the kitchen gar- 
den. It is a comfort, a convenience, 
an economy and, oftentimes, a 
source of relaxation and enjoyment. 

The farmer, let us say, is plough- 
ing. Spring work-is pushing him, 
the weather is capricious, every 
hour is worth twice as much as in 
any other season. The off horse 
stumbles, and the sudden jerk snaps 
a whippletree. If the farmer has no 
spare whippletree and is dependent 
on other persons, he will probably have to drive 
two or three miles to some wheelwright. He may 
find the first one out, and may have to go five 
miles farther to another one, wait there an hour 
or two for a new tree to be made, then go to a 
blacksmith shop to have it ironed, and so back 
home. He will lose three quarters of a day, his 
dinner and, probably, his temper, all for a fifty- 
cent job. That is the foolish farmer. 

The wise farmer, who has his little farm shop, 
ties his team to the nearest tree, goes back to the 
shop, picks up one of the inch-and-a-quarter by 
two-and-a-quarter hickory pieces that he sawed 
years ago for just this use, works it into shape in 
about fifteen minutes, splits the irons out of the 
broken pieces, puts them on the new tree, and in 
half an hour is back at his work again. He has 
saved fifty cents in money and about four dollars’ 
worth of time—more than enough to pay outright 
for every tool he has used on the job. 

The cottager, mowing his lawn, suddenly finds 
his lawn mower on strike. Investigation shows 
that a small rivet has broken. Must he hire a 
wagon, put the lawn mower into it and drive to 
town to have the rivet replaced? Not if he has his 
own shop, for there he will find a nail box with 
wire nails of various sizes, one of which, nipped 
to the right length with a pair of cutting pliers, 
will exactly fit the need and, when riveted down 
with a small hammer, will make a job as strong 
as the original. 

A room in almost any outbuilding can be parti- 
tioned off and made to serve as a shop. The only 
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WALT MARAIS 


THE WORKSHOP IS A COMFORT, A CONVENIENCE, AN ECONOMY AND, 
OFTENTIMES, A SOURCE OF RELAXATION AND ENJOYMENT 


middle fingers down so that the second joints 
press firmly against each other. When the chil- 
dren’s hands are in that position, ask them to try, 
in turn, to separate first the little fingers, next 
the index fingers and then the thumbs. They will 
all probably be able to follow you easily so far, 
but now comes the difficulty. Ask them how far 
they can separate the two fingers next to the little 
fingers. There will be much laughter when they 
discover that the fingers refuse to come apart. Of 
course you must explain that the second joints 
of the middle fingers must touch each other all of 
the time. 
og? 


THE FAMILY POULTRY FLOCK 
Pheasants and Peafowls 


ORE than thirty years have passed since 
M ring-necked pheasants were first imported 

into Oregon from China. So successful was 
the experiment that many other states have under- 
taken to breed and colonize them, either under 
state control and expense or as a private enter- 
prise. 

Unfortunately, none of the other states has suc- 
ceeded quite so well as Oregon. There, from an 
initial stock of twenty-one hens and twenty-two 
cocks released in 1880-1881, the increase was so 
rapid that an open hunting season was declared 
as early as 1892, and thousands of the birds were 
shot the first day. The following year ten thousand 
were marketed in amonth. The ringnecks seem to 
be the favorites as game birds, and they 
are common in captivity, although there 











THE SILVER PHEASANT 


essentials are that it be big enough, that it have a 
good light on at least one side, and that there be 
some means of warming it in very cold weather. 
Nor are full sets of tools necessary. Only a few 
common tools are needed to begin with; others 
ean be bought as need arises and proficiency 
grows. 

A thrifty farmer built his shop from lumber 
made from trees that blew down in a hurricane— 
lumber that would otherwise have been wasted. 
When it was done he equipped it with a work- 
bench, a vise, a hammer, a hatchet, two saws, a 
nail box, two planes, a bitstock and half a dozen 
bits, a monkey wrench, a steel square and two 
old chisels. 

As need arose, he bought other tools. That shop 
during the first two years paid for itself and for 
all the tools in it. Since then he has added more 
tools, until now it has a small foot lathe, a forge 
and an anvil, a grinding head with several emery 
wheels and other wheels, a cabinet full of all 


shapes and sizes of bolts, screws, nails and nuts, | 


a post drill for metal work, a small circular saw, 


and racks full of files and chisels, clamps, mallets, | 


pliers and punches. 


The comfort he has had in his twelve years’ use | 


of the shop has been beyond measure in dollars 
and cents. It has been his playhouse on the long, 
cold, stormy winter days when it was almost the 
only possible escape from boredom. Of all the 


buildings on his farm it cost him the least, has | 
been of the greatest use and comfort to him, and | 


would be missed the most. 
e 9 
A Stunt for the Children.—Tell the children 


to open their hands and to place the tips of their | 


fingers and thumbs together, except those of the 
two middle fingers. Now ask them to turn the 





are other breeds that are really better for 
the amateur’s aviary. The ringnecks never 
become tame like the golden pheasants, 
which may be considered to be domesti- 
cated. The golden pheasants stand confine- 
ment well and are exceedingly beautiful. 
Silver pheasants are handsome, but have 
a somewhat unpleasant cry. Moreover, the 
thales are vicious in the breeding season, 
and sometimes will even attack a person 
who ventures into the pen. Two less-known 
varieties that are also suitable for small avi- 
aries are the reeves and the lady amherst. 
Both are strikingly beautiful, and the lady 
amherst often becomes rather tame. 

In most of the states where hatcheries 
have been established it is possible to pro- 
cure eggs for hatching at nominal cost, 
and in all parts of the country there are 
fanciers who sell stock and eggs. 

The best kind of pen for pheasants is the ordi- 
nary wire poultry run. Each pen should contain 
about a hundred square feet of ground space and 
should be six to eight feet high. It should be cov- 
ered with wire to keep the pheasants in and to 
keep owls, hawks, cats and raccoons out. The 
side wire should be continued a foot or more into 
the ground to prevent animals from burrowing 
into the inclosure. On large estates pheasants 
should have their freedom, for they will prove to 
be not only things of beauty to be admired but 
valuable as insect exterminators; they are heavy 
feeders when they are on range and can pick and 
choose for themselves. They also eat mice and 
will kill rats. 

Connected with each yard there must be a small 
| house with a sanded floor higher than the surface 
| of the ground outside, so that it always will be 

dry. Dampness is the one thing to be avoided. 
| Pheasants do not mind cold; the front of the house 
may*be open, so long as there are can- 
vas curtains to drop when a beating 
storm comes up. It is well to have a pile 
of brush in the corner for a retreat. 
There must be roosts, but there is no 
need of nests, for the eggs, which are 
about the size of those laid by cochin 
| bantams, are laid on the floor, often in 
the evening. 

The price of pheasants varies accord- 
ing to variety, season and other circum- 
stances. English ringnecks, which are 

| the cheapest, can be had as low as five 
dollars a pair. Golden and silver pheas- 
ants cost from twelve to eighteen dollars. 
The other varieties are still more expen- 
sive. Eggs of the english ringnecks sell 
at the rate of two to four dollars for 
| ten; those of the more expensive breeds 
| are higher, but they vary greatly with 











different breeders. In Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 390 the government 
has published much useful infor- 
mation on the subject of rearing 
and feeding pheasants, including a 
chapter on the diseases that affect 
them. Anyone can obtain the bulle- 
tin without cost by writing to the 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. 

The amateur finds his greatest 
difficulty in raising the poults; but 
if he can carry them successfully 
through the first six.weeks, he will 
have little trouble. In the Northern 
States the ist of June is early 
enough to get them out, and they 
must be kept closely confined in a 
dry place at first. They are ready 
to roam almost as soon as they are 
out of the shell, and are likely to 
wander away and get lost if they 
have too much freedom. Most 
breeders set the eggs under ban- 
tam hens, for the bantams are very 
light and make good mothers. It is 
a good plan to put the eggs in an 
incubator just before the chicks 
begin to pip them, and to raise the 
poults in a brooder, since there is 
then less trouble from lice. Head 
lice, which the poults get from the 
hen, cause heavy losses. When hens 
are used as brooders they should 
be dusted often while they are sit- 
ting and after the chicks hatch, 
and a bit of vaseline should be 
applied to the head and under 
each wing of each young pheas- 
ant once a week until the birds 
are too old to be caught easily. 

It is also very important to 
keep newly hatched pheasants 
on ground that has not been used 
by poultry of any kind for sev- 
eral years. Tainted ground is a 
cause of frequent losses. Hard-boiled eggs or a 
custard made of eggs and milk may be given 
during the first few days, after which it is better 
to give the young birds very small grains and 
three times a week a little chopped beef. It is 
not necessary to follow the English custom of 
giving the poults maggots and ant eggs. When 
the little birds are ten weeks old they will be 
well feathered and ready to roost in the trees. 


PEAFOWLS 

Few birds have had so prominent a place in 
literature, art and history as the peafowl, yet 
the latest census report shows that there were 
only 6458 of them in the whole United States in 1910. 

Blue neck, black, green and brown wings, 
brown, violet and gold train, and acrest of twenty- 
four upright and richly colored feathers — these 
form a color scheme that excites admiration. The 
crowning beauty of the peacock lies in its train, 
commonly supposed to be its tail. The real tail 
is composed of plain brown feathers about six 
inches long that can be held erect to support the 
brilliant train. The peacock is extremely vain, 
and can sometimes be seen pirouetting before a 
basement window, lost in admiration of its beauty. 
Its consort is a modest and plainly dressed little 
body. 

Peafowls belong properly only to large estates. 
They wander far, fly over fences, prefer to roost 
in trees, and have a disturbing cry; and, being 
fond of green stuff, they are likely to create havoc 
in the vegetable garden. 

They do not reach maturity until the third year, 
when the train appears. It is not well to breed 
them before that. The hen should be allowed to 
choose her nest somewhere in the open and to 
incubate her eggs without being disturbed. At- 
tempts to raise young peafowls with hens are not 
often successful, for the youngsters are very deli- 
cate and need to be hovered for six months—more 
time than a hen is usually willing to devote to 
them. For the first few weeks they may be fed on 
hard-boiled eggs, rolled oats, bread soaked in 
milk or corn cake moistened with milk. Gradually 
cracked corn with a little fresh meat may be given. 
Mature birds may be fed like other poultry. If 
they have a wide range, they will live largely on 
what they find by foraging, but a daily feeding 
near the house will help to prevent them from 
straying. 

In old times young peacocks were considered to 
be a table delicacy, and, as Roman histories note, 
were often served at imperial banquets. Now they 
are seldom used for food and may be considered 
as purely ornamental. 
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HOT -WEATHER RULES FOR HORSES 


ULY is a good time to remember that your 
J horse feels the heat as much as you do—and 
probably more, if you are sitting still while he 
pulls a wagon. The following rules, prepared by 
the Boston Work-Horse Relief Association, are 
worth reading carefully. If you observe them, your 
horse will not suffer from the heat. 
1. Load light and drive slowly. 
2. Stop in the shade if possible. 





3. Water your horse as often as possible. So long 
| a8 a horse is working, water in small quantities 
| will not hurt him; but let him drink only a few 
| Swallows if he is going to stand still. Do not fail 
{| to water him at night after he has eaten his hay. 








THE MONGOLIAN RING-NECKED PHEASANT 


4. When he comes in after work, sponge off the 
harness marks and the sweat, and sponge his 
eyes, his nose and mouth, and the dock. Wash his 
feet, but not his legs. 

5. If the thermometer is seventy-five degrees or 
higher, wipe him all over with a damp sponge. 
Use vinegar water if possible. Do not turn the 
hose on him. 

6. Saturday night give him a lukewarm bran 
mash and add a tablespoonful of saltpetre. 

7. Do not use a horse hat, unless it is a canopy- 
top hat. The ordinary bell-shaped hat does more 
harm than good. 

8. A sponge on top of the head, or even a cloth, 
is good if you keep it wet. If it is dry, it is worse 
than nothing. 

9. If the horse is overcome by heat, get him into 
the shade, remove the harness and the bridle, 
wash out his mouth, sponge him all over, shower 
his legs, and give him two ounces of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia or two ounces of sweet spirits 
of nitre in a pint of water ora pint of warm coffee. 
Cool his head at once by using cold water or, if 
necessary, chopped ice wrapped in a cloth. 

10. If the horse is off his feed, try him with two 
quarts of oats mixed with bran, a small amount of 
salt or sugar and a little water; or give him oat- 
meal gruel or barley water to drink. 

11. Watch your horse. If he stops sweating sud- 
denly, or if he breathes short and quick, or if his 
ears droop, or if he stands with his legs braced 
sidewise, he is in danger of a heat stroke or sun- 
stroke and needs attention at once. 

12. If it is so hot that the horse sweats in the 
stable at night, tie him outside, with bedding under 
him. Unless he cools off during the night, he can- 
not well stand the heat of the next day. 
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THE COOKING THERMOMETER 
Part I 


JELLY MAKING 

One of the most uncertain products of cookery 
is fruit jelly. There are several causes of failure, 
such as absence or deficiency of pectin or acid, or 
@ wrong amount of sugar; but the most frequent 
cause is the cooking. There is a stage in the 
process of cooking a solution of fruit juice and 
sugar at which the precipitation of pectin occurs. 
If you stop the cooking at that stage, the mixture 
solidifies when it cools; but if you cook it longer, 
it becomes sticky like syrup. When you make jelly 
from the common fruits, such as apples, plums, 
grapes, currants and berries, stop the cooking 
when the thermometer registers 108°. The fruit 
juice may be cooked to 101° before the sugar is 
added. 

The same temperature —103°—is the correct 
stopping point for jams and marmalades made 
from fruits that will jelly. If you wish to make a 
very stiff product, you can let the fruit cook to a 
somewhat higher temperature. For those fruits that 
will not jelly, such as peaches and strawberries, 
the stopping point for temperature ranges be- 
tween 105° and 110°, according to the thickness 
that is desired and the amount of solid material 
that the juice contains. 


FRYING 

All foods fried in deep fat should be evenly 
browned outside and thoroughly cooked inside 
without having absorbed fat. If they are fried in 
fat that is too hot, the outside is browned or 
burned before the inside is cooked; if in fat that 
is not hot enough, they soak fat. Croquettes are 
usually composed of foods that have been previ- 
ously cooked, and so all they need is browning. 
For them the fat should test about 185°. Fried 
potatoes, doughnuts, fritters and the Jike must 
be cooked as well as browned, and so require a 
lower temperature—about 170°. The temperature 
of the fat must be tested each time before new 
material is put into it. 


MEAT 

The digestibility of all protein foods is very 
materially affected by the temperature at which 
they are cooked; those that are cooked at a very 
high temperature are nearly useless as food and 
even irritating to the digestive organs. All meats 
should cook slowly except for the first few min- 
utes, when the heat should be sufficient to sear the 
surface so that the juices cannot escape. It is very 
difficult to tell when a large piece of meat is done 
if you use the old methods of testing. With a ther- 
mometer, however, the test is simple and sure, 
and you can always have a roast just as the family 
likes it best. Insert the bulb of the thermometer 
into the centre of the piece of meat and let it stay 
there while the meat is cooking. Beef is 
rare at 60° and well done at about 75°. 
Temperatures required for mutton are 
about the same as those for beef; for 
pork and veal only the higher tempera- 
tures should be used, for they should be 
served well done. 


EGGS 

Egg protein coagulates at a low tem- 
perature; therefore, all foods in which 
eggs are an important ingredient should 
be cooked slowly, and great care should 
be taken to avoid overcooking. Watery 
custard is nearly always a result of over- 
cooking and not of too much sugar, as is 
often thought. To insure even cooking 
for custards and all foods in which eggs 
are the thickening material, use a double 
boiler or—in baking—a dish set in hot 
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water. Stop the cooking of such foods when the 
thermometer shows that they have reached a 
temperature of about 75°. Take the dish from the 
hot water immediately to prevent it from cooking 
more; and if you use an earthenware dish, make 
allowance for the fact that it holds heat a con- 
siderable length of time. 


CHEESE 


Overcooking cottage cheese makes the curd 
tough. If the milk has been properly soured, heat- 
ing it to 40° will make a soft, creamy curd. 


CANDY 

In making candy, as The Companion pointed 
out in an article in the Girls’ Page for February, 
1911, a thermometer is necessary, since very slight 
overcooking or undercooking may make a decided 
difference in the product. Fondant, the basis for a 
great variety of cream candies, should be cooked 
to about 115°; fudge and other candies of the same 
type to 117°; pulled candy to 120° for the ‘‘chewy”’ 
type, and to 140° for the brittle. Caramel candy 
is done at 120°, and toffee at 155°. The soft ball 
forms in cold water at 114°; the hard ball at 123°; 
the crack at 143°; and at 175° the sugar becomes 
caramelized. Differences in altitude and in the 
calibration of thermometers may cause the table 
to work better in some cases than in others. A 
few experiments will enable you to correct it for 
your locality and your thermometer. 

Sugar syrup for icing cake, when beaten into 
white of egg in the proportion of one cupful of 
sugar to the white of one egg, should be cooked 
to about 121°. 

OVEN COOKING 

Many kitchen ranges have oven thermometers, 
but few of them register accurately or have any 
real value. The ordinary cooking thermometer 
can be used successfully in the oven. In some 
stoves a hole just large enough to admit the ther- 
mometer can be made through the side or top of 
the oven, so that only the bulb need be inside. That 
is the most convenient way, and the reading is 
more accurate, because no heat escapes, as it does 
when the oven door is opened. 

A slow oven, suitable for custards, meringues 
and all slow casserole cookery, is from 95° to 140°. 

A moderate oven, suitable for bread, loaf cakes, 
some meats, and fish, is from 140° to 200°. 

A quick oven, used for small cakes, cookies and 
biscuits, is from 200° to 260°. 

A very hot oven is from 230° to 290°. It is seldom 
used except for puff pastry and for searing meat 
to be roasted. When you subject meat to so high 
a temperature for a few minutes, the surface of it 
becomes so seared that it retains the juices during 
the slow cooking that should follow. In all cases 
start the cooking at the higher temperature, watch 
the oven carefully to prevent the meat from burn- 
ing, and gradually reduce the heat as the cooking 
progresses. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Yeast grows best at a temperature of 25° to 35°. 
By keeping the thermometer in the bread dough 
during the raising process, you can see that the 
proper temperature is maintained. 

Tomake junket, boil the milk and let it cool to 40° 
before you add the tablets. 

To Pasteurize milk, hold it for thirty minutes at 
60° to 65°—a temperature high enough to destroy 
pathogenic bacteria, but not high enough to change 
the chemical composition, as boiling does. A baby’s 
milk should be warmed to 38°. 

When there is sickness in the family it is often 
necessary to use water or medicated solutions or 
baths at a certain temperature. At such times you 
ean use the cooking thermometer to good advan- 
tage, if there is none more suitable at hand. 
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A SEWING OUTFIT 


HE compact form of this small sewing bag 
will make it an acceptable gift for any girl 
who likes pretty things on her worktable. It 
is not difficult to make, and the odds and ends of 
silk and ribbon that most girls accumulate will 
furnish the materials. 
The bottom and two 
sides are cut from 
cardboard and cov- 
ered with fancy silk 
or ribbon oversewed 
on the edges. 

The sides, shaped as 
in the illustration, are 
three inches long and 
two inches wide; the 
bottom is an oblong, 
two by three inches. 

Two pieces of half- 
inch ribbon, fifteen 
inches long,are placed 
diagonally across the 
silk-covered sides and 
sewed at intervals, to 
hold papers of needles, 
small scissors, bodkins, and so forth. The ribbon 
should be put on before the edges of the covering 
are oversewed, as it is easier to attach them then. 
The ends of the ribbon serve to tie the sides of 
the box together when the outfit is not in use. 

The three covered pieces are put together by 
oversewing the long edges of the bottom to the 
long edges of the side pieces. A silk bag is then 
attached to the bottom part. For the bag use a 
fifteen-inch piece of ribbon six inches wide, or a 
piece of silk of the same size. Run double drawing 
strings round the top. The bag is large enough to 
hold the thimble and several spools of thread. 
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AUTUMN PEAS 
Bintte gardener knows that peas thrive best 





in the cool, showery weather of early spring. 

The finest crops grow in cool, elevated 
regions. How to create favorable conditions in a 
garden burned by the August and September sun 
is a problem that has been the agricultural Water- 
loo of many a gardener. 

One method that is reasonably successful but 
that requires a good deal of tedious work is to plant 
the peas in trenches in a shady place, somewhat 
as you plant celery. As the vines grow fill in the 
earth, so that the roots are always in deep, damp 
soil. You can grow good peas in that way, but 
hours of labor in preparing the trenches, watering 
the crop, filling in the earth and putting up the 
proper supports of brush or wire are the price that 
you must pay. 

A contributor who for years has been a success- 
ful gardener devised a method last summer that, 





although extremely easy to put into effect, re- 
sulted in an extraordinary crop. On July 20 he 
planted, in an old strawberry bed that had been 
ploughed in, a crop of late corn. It was Stowell’s 
evergreen, which, as every gardener knows, is 
heavy in the stalk and has an abundant leafage. 
About the middle of August the corn was three 
feet high, and growing so lustily that it shaded the 
lanes between the rows amply but not densely. 

As he was looking over the garden to decide 
where to plant a crop of fall peas, the gardener’s 
eye fell on the corn. In a moment he had formed 
his plan. The shady lanes between the rows of corn 
would give the peas enough sun, enough shade, 
and a cool, damp ‘soil; the peas would be far 
enough from the corn not to interfere with it, and 
the cornstalks would act as supports. On August 
17 he put four long rows of telephone peas in the 
shady depressions below the corn ridges—one row 
to each row of corn. 

The peas came up with gratifying regularity, and 
soon began to take hold of the cornstalks, which 
had meanwhile shot up more than a foot. A few 
timely rains, followed by cool nights, were of great 
benefit in persuading the peas to bloom. The pods 
set well. The peas and the corn remained on good 
terms. Neither one interfered with the other, and 
in late September and early October, when the 
man harvested his abundant crop, he found it a 
peculiarly pleasant experience to have on the 
table late sweet corn and autumn peas, both from 
the same field. e 


NEIGHBORLY 


CROSS the billows of snowy muslin, in the 
A midst of which her sewing chair was like a 
rolling bark, Miss Johanna Perkins smiled. 
“That money was just like a gift straight out of 
the sky,’ she explained happily; ‘‘and I put ten 
dollars of it into my mission box—I was so thank- 
ful Jim Brennan had come out honest and paid 
that old account, when there isn’t a law in the 
land that could have forced him to do it.’ 

“And you spent all the remainder for white 
muslin?’ inquired her two callers. 

Miss Johanna nodded gayly. ‘You see, I 
couldn’t quite make up my mind whether to have 
anew rug for this room or new curtains for the 
windows. Then, yesterday, I decided on the cur- 
tains because I happened to think that Mrs. Ful- 
som would enjoy them more.” 

“Mrs. Fulsom!” Two astonished pairs of eyes 
glanced through the uneven little panes of the 
uncurtained window at the beautiful house that 
overshadowed Miss Perkins’s little cottage. 

“Curtains make such a difference with the out- 
side look of a house,” Miss Johanna explained. 
‘When the Fulsoms first came and built here I 
was so glad—I enjoyed their lovely lawn and their 
beautiful porch and their cheerful lights. I never 
in the world thought how my shabby little house 
looked to them until Mr. Fulsom tried to buy it. 

“T couldn’t sell even if I were willing—I have 
only a life use, you know. But I went outside and 
just looked at myself, and I wasn’t very attractive- 
looking. So I went right to work doing things to 
pay back the Fulsoms for all the pleasure they’d 
given me. 

“T baked for Mart Johnson, and he mended my 
walks and fences and painted my house in pay- 
ment. I planted flowers in the back yard and 
trained the cinnamon rose up over the front-door 
lattice. And now,” she finished triumphantly, “I'll 
have all my windows curtained alike, and that 
makes such a difference!” 

“What does Mrs. Fulsom say?” inquired the 
callers. 

“Oh, she hasn’t said anything,” Miss Johanna 
admitted, “though I am sure she must notice the 
difference.” 

But one morning after the curtains were in place 
Mrs. Fulsom did come to the little house. 

“T had to come and tell you how lovely we think 
you have made everything,” she said. “My grand- 
mother had a dear, old-fashioned house like this 
with cinnamon roses and white curtains with 
ruffles.” 

“There!” exclaimed Miss Johanna, delightedly. 
“And I’ve enjoyed your lovely house every minute 
since it has been built. Doesn’t it pay, though, to 
be neighborly!” 
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CLOTHESLINE GAMES 


BACK yard where there are clotheslines 
may not, at first thought, seem to be a good 
playground. Nevertheless, there are several 

excellent games that are suited to such a field, 
and might, indeed, be called clothesline games. 
They should appeal especially to parents who like 
to afford their children as many facilities as pos- 
sible for play at home. The line is stretched as 
usual between two or four posts. 

Football kick for boys. The boys stand on oppo- 
site sides of one or two ropes, one group some dis- 
tance away from the other, and kick the ball over 
alternately. One point is scored for each success- 
ful kick; and the side that first gets ten points is 
the winner. 

Kick over and choose. This is somewhat similar 
to the game described above. There are several 
players on each side, and each tries to catch the 
ball. The one who succeeds may choose one of 
his opponents to be on his side. The game ends 
when all the players of either side have thus been 
drafted. 

Kick over and tag. This is played in the same 
way as the preceding game, except that the play- 
ers on the catcher’s side run to the kicker’s side 
after the catch. Anyone who is tagged before he 
gets there must play for the side that tags him. 

Volley ball over one line. Mark out a small volley- 
ball court, and use any small, light, inflated ball 
if a regular volley ball cannot be had. Choose 
sides and play a regular volley-ball game over the 
line instead of over a net. 

Swinging target. By means of a string suspend 
a hoop from one of the clotheslines. Set it swing- 
ing, and then let the marksmen stand ten feet 
away and try to throw a ball or a stick or shoot an 
arrow through it. 

Traveling target. Tie one end of the clothesline 
to the top of one post and the other end near the 
bottom of another post. Suspend the target from 
a pulley that runs on that line. Make the throw as 
the target descends. 

Bean bag toss over. Place a barrel hoop on the 
ground beyond a line. Have the players stand at 
a given mark and try to throw a bag over the line 
and into the hoop. The first who scores a given 
number of points is the winner. 

Hit the line. The players throw bean bags at the 
line from a given mark, or toss the bag up so that 


| it hits the line as it falls. Scores are kept as usual. 





























“It’s so Good to Eat.” 


If you could see the process of making Wheatena, and 
breathe the fragrant air of the great roasting room, that simply 
makes you hungry for some, and realize how such a delicious 
cereal, prepared in a factory that is ‘‘as clean as wax,’’ can be 
delivered to you without so much as a touch of human hands, 
you could not fail to try it. 


And once tried, Wheatena tastes so good you want it 
more and more. This is the experience of the thousands who 
eat Wheatena day after day. Not only as a delicious, appe- 
tising and nourishing breakfast food but for muffins and a hun- 
dred and one other good things that everyone likes. It’s the 
delicious nutty flavor that no other cereal has that satisfies and 
tempts the appetite of old and young, and they never tire of it. 


Try it for breakfast to-morrow — it is prepared in three 
minutes—and you will soon find your- 
self serving it in some form or other 
at luncheon and dinner. 


Recipe Book free on request. 


Wheatena contains all the nour- 
ishing properties of meat at one twen- 
tieth the cost. Have your grocer send 
you a package. 





The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 
























“Sloan’s Will 
Knock That 
Soreness, Bill!” 


ORE muscles and stiff | 

joints, bruises, pains, aches, 

sprains, strains—don’t they 
cut into a fellow’s fun, though? 
Don’t let ’em—Sloan’s Liniment 
penetrates without rubbing and 
relieves quickly, keeping you in 
the running for whatever the 
boys want to do. All the big 
athletes keep fit with it—it always 


helps them play a winning game. 
All druggists. 30c, 60c, $1.20. 





Some 
«ye 

Riding! 
Away you go—easy 
and speedy and with 
less danger of spills 
on Goodrich Bicycle 
Tires. 
Look at that big, broad 
tread—just like the 
big Goodrich Auto 
Tire. It has the same 


thick, tough fingers 
that dig in and hold! 


It’s remarkably easy 
to pedal. No worry 
about punctures or flat 
tires with the Good- 
rich “Safety Tread.” 


Sloan's 


Liniment 
Keep 11 handy 





Yet they cost no more 
than many poorer 
tires. Ask your dealer 
to show them. 


THE 
B. F. GOODRICH 
RUBBER CO. 
The City of Goodrich 
AKRON, OHIO 


‘or jupp 
liberal terms on a sample to intro- 
fires. i e t, sundries and 
qveqyihion in the bicycle line at 
ices. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. A-50, Chicago 


THE MORGAN HORSE CLUB 


offers $25, $15, and $10 for first, second and third prizes 
respectively for the shortest and most appropriate motto 
to be used by the Club. The Executive Committee will act 
as judge. Mottoes to become the property of the Club. All 
answers must be in hands of Secretary by Sept. 1, 1919. Win- 
ners to be announced at Tenth Annual Meeting of the Morgan 
— Lg to be ? - at bag ay! pote = i a 
unction, Vermont ept. 11, 1919. For all other particulars, 
address ©, C. STILLMAN, Secy., 3 East 44th St., New York. 

for Butterflies, Insects. Simple work 

with my pricelist, pictures, instructions. 


CASH PAID / 


Hundreds of kinds wanted for collections. Send 4c. at 
once fur prospectus. Sinelair, D-71, Ocean Park, Cal. 
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THE ADAPTABLE 
BLUE PRINT 


ANY girls have enjoyed making blue 
M prints by laying flower and leaf 

sprays against sensitized paper and 
so producing the outline in white on a dark 
blue ground; but there are probably few 
who have used the prints for anything more 
than making a collection. There are both 
pleasure and profit in that, but there are 
other no less interesting ways in which you 
can use the prints for practical purposes. 

In every good print there is the possibility 
of a design for decorative drawing, painting 
or needlework. If you wish to embroider a 
vine pattern or a spray of goldenrod on a 
linen runner, trace your blue-print outline 
on tracing paper and transfer it to the mate- 
rial by means of carbon paper. If a light out- 
line will suffice, you can make the transfer 
in one operation. All you need to do is to lay 
your material upon a hard, smooth surface, 
place the carbon paper on it, “butter side 
down,” with the blue print and the tracing 
paper on top, and then, when you have made 
sure that everything is in place, make the 
tracing firmly with a sharp, hard pencil. If 
necessary, simplify a detail here and there. 
By using the tracing paper you make an 
outline drawing for future use, and preserve 
your blue print without pencil marks. 

If you are enterprising and have artistic 
skill, it may be possible for you to design 
salable patterns for people who are looking 
for something new to embroider. If you stay 
at a seashore or mountain resort, try some 
bits of needlework decorated with the char- 
acteristic flora of the region, and put them 


There are many plants in the fields and 
woods that will provide you with interesting 
designs for needlework. At the seashore you 
may come upon a little creeper that spreads 
itself in a dainty network over the clean 
sand, as if it realized the value of such a 
background for its quaintly angled pink 
stems, green leaves and yellowish berries 
or seed vessels. It fairly begs to be drawn or 
embroidered. That is onty one of a thousand 
chances. 

Cedar sachets of crash, linen, denim or 
burlap filled with soft red-cedar shavings 
are not new, but a spray of cedar with its 
dainty berries embroidered with the aid of 
a blue print makes the ordinary sachet into a 
very acceptable little gift. 

If you wish to copy an outline on writing paper 
or cards, make your first tracing with hectograph 
ink, and use that as the original for hectograph 
copies. From the simpler blue prints you can cut 
stencils. Small designs cut directly out of the 
prints themselves make good decorations for 
letter paper, post cards and place cards. 

Another use for a good collection of blue prints 
is to incorporate it into the decorative scheme of 
a blue and white room; for example, as a border 
at the top of a dado. There is a chance there to 
exercise individual taste in an almost endless vari- 
ation of details. 

One of the greatest charms of the work is the 
constant suggestion and inspiration that comes 
from your material. Almost any plant, if posed to 
bring out its grace-or its individuality, can be 
used in some interesting way. The special effi- 
ciency of the pretty ‘“‘white-shadow” studies lies 
in the fact that they preserve literally the form of 
the vine or flower spray, with the very “quips and 
cranks and wanton wiles’ that won your heart 
when you found the living plant. You can put the 
prints away and wait until the opportunity arrives 
for adaptive or constructive work—perhaps in the 
winter evenings when the models themselves are 
withered and covered with snow. 

Those who are interested in this idea will like 
to reread the series Making and Applying Design, 
printed in the Girls’ Page during 1917. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
TENNIS GAME 


VII. The Feet, and Wall Practice 


OU may think that the position of your feet 

is of little account when you hit a ball with a 

racket, but it is of real importance—as you 
can easily prove to your own satisfaction. Take a 
rifle or a gun and, with the stock at your right 
shoulder, aim at something. You will notice that 
instinct prompts you to draw back your right foot 
as a brace, while your body turns sidewise to the 
object you are aiming at. Now, put your right 
foot ahead of the left and try to aim the gun at 
the same object. You feel at once as if you were 
trying to tie yourself in a knot. 

It is just the same in tennis. In making a fore- 
hand stroke the natural action is to turn the left 
side—if you are a right-handed player—in the di- 
rection toward which you intend to hit the ball, 
to draw back your right foot and to shift your 
weight to it as you hit the ball, then to move your 








Dssible motifs from 


weight forward smoothly with your 
stroke. The backhand stroke calls 
for just the opposite course, but the 
position and the change of balance 
are less noticeable because the 
swing is not so full. 

Undoubtedly there are times in 
a hot game—indeed, times without 
number—when all you can do is to 
get to the ball and scoop it over the 
net. But to improve your game you 
must know the right way to hit a 
ball, for there are many moments === 
in a match when you have plenty 
of time to exercise your knowledge. 

Your aim should be to train your- 

self so well in the correct use of 

your feet that during a match you, 
will take the proper positions with- | 
out thinking about them. be 

There is a time and a place for sien 
putting points of technique into 
practice. That time is when you are 
alone; and the place is in front of 
a suitable wall or fence. Then you 
have the opportunity to make 
strokes correctly; your mind is 
relieved of all fear of tricks by your 
opponent, for the wall patiently and 
unerringly returns your drives always in the same 
way, and varies its speed only as you vary yours. 
If you have a brick wall free of windows avail- 
able, you are fortunate. Make use of it seriously, 
and you will improve your game twenty per cent 
in a summer. At such times make a rigid rule 
never to make a forehand stroke with the right 
foot in advance of the left, or a backhand stroke 
with the left foot forward. 

You must also avoid running too close to the 
ball—a very common error among beginners. 
Keep well away from the ball, especially if you 
are playing on hard courts. If possible, avoid 
cramped positions, which are almost always 
caused by misplacing the feet. 
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HOW TO SLEEP OUTDOORS 
Hi of the tonic of camping out, if people 


only knew it, is sleeping outdoors. It is such 
an easy thing to do, even at home, that 
almost anyone can manage it if she chooses. If a 
house has an upper porch, or a flat roof, or a back 
yard, sleeping out is always possible. 
For a porch the outfit is of the simplest house- 
hold kind. First comes the bed. An ordinary cot 
worth three or four dollars is all that is needed at 





rint of a vine 
and its application, 
above 


SRint used 
to decorate 
a place card 








well-known plants 


the best. At the worst, if a cot bed 
cannot be got, a lounge, or a wide, 
flat hammock, or a homemade box 
couch, or the porch floor itself, will 
do. The other necessaries are two 
large quilts, a mattress and some 
pillows, blankets and sheets, and 
if the porch has no roof, or if the 
roof itself is used, a waterproof 
material of some kind to protect 
the bedding against storms. The 
enthusiast prefers nothing over her 
pastes a =~ except the stars; but on stormy 
nights she usually stays indoors. 
The porch with a roof makes it pos- 
sible to sleep out in any weather all 
the year round: In a back yard a 
tent with a floor is the best thing. 

4 In preparing to sleep outdoors, 
4 remember that on a breezy night 
the wind blows under and through 
a bed with searching keenness, and 
that the mattress is more or less 
penetrable. So one large quilt must 
be laid under the mattress and 
brought up on the sides before the 
lower sheet is put on. Then, after 
the bed is made, another quilt 
should be tucked in over the top of 
it in the snuggest possible way. A few safety pins 
to hold the quilts tight should be used if the sleeper 
is restless. 

In the winter a down quilt or a steamer rug can 
be used as an extra covering. Some experienced 
sleepers-out always sleep between blankets from 
November to March. The blankets should be old 
and frequently washed. They need not afford 
much warmth, for the object of them is to replace 
the chilly sheets. Just how cold a sheet can get in 
zero weather is known only to those who have 
tried sleeping in them. 

Many find woolen pyjamas or bath wrappers 
and warm bed socks good things to sleep in 
outdoors. Others prefer sleeping bags made of 
blankets or woolen cloth. Always, after really 
cold weather sets in, a toboggan cap, knitted or 
made of outing flannel, is necessary to protect the 
sleeper against earache or frosted ears, and on 
zero _— a hot-water bag is a good thing to take 
to bed. 

The list of precautions seems more formidable 
than it really is, for it includes all the varieties of 
protection. Some use one, some another, but dur- 
ing seven months of the year none of them are 
any more needed than they would be for sleeping 
indoors. 

On a city porch a curtain or screen of muslin 
or of Japanese bamboo hung between the porch 








pillars can be used for privacy. On a roof a 
post or upright can be placed at each corner 
of the bed, and a canopy hung from them to 
shield the sleeper from the public eye. Mos- 
quito netting may be necessary, stretched 
above the bed or hung from a hook in the 
ceiling to form a tent round the sleeper. 

If neither porch nor back yard nor roof is 
available, there are several kinds of window 
tents now on the market that give pretty 
nearly all the benefits of outdoor sleeping 
and that are not expensive. There are also 
beds with canopies and arrangements like 
miniature tents, so that they can be open in 
clear weather and closed in during storms. 
The simplest arrangements, however, are 
invariably the best. 

Anyone who once tries sleeping outdoors 
will keep on. It will rapidly add an inch or 
two to the chest measure; it will help a girl 
or boy to grow and to fill out; it will aid in 
the ability to study. After six months of it, 
any weather is comfortable. The porch may 
be drifted with snow or flooded with rain; 
the mists may dampen the pillow; the wind 
may shake the cot; insomnia, colds, grippe 
and headache may be intrenched inside the 
house; but outside are sound, sweet, whole- 
some sleep and pleasant waking. 
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COMFORT FOR THE FEET 


ANY women, when they go into a 
M shop to buy a pair of shoes, are so 

intent upon style and price that they 
fail to consider that other and more impor- 
tant matter, how to make the feet comfort- 
able. 

In selecting shoes one of the first things 
to consider is the shape of the foot. If you 
have a high arch and a high instep, you will 
not be comfortable in a flat shoe; if you have 
a low arch, you will not be comfortable in a 
high-heeled shoe. In neither case should the 
undercurve or arch of the foot actually rest 
upon the curve of the sole of the shoe. Pain 
akin to that of toothache often results from 
even a slight pressure of the nerves of the 
arch directly upon the sole of the shoe. The 
springy strength of the normal foot is per- 
fectly able to support the weight of the body. 

In order to preserve the natural shape of 
the foot and to prevent deformities it is 
essential to see that the inside line of the 
shoe from instep to toe is very nearly straight. A 
sharply curved shoe distorts the toes, and very 
often causes painful deformities. 

The inner length of the shoe should be two 
thirds of an inch greater than the length of the 
foot when you are standing with the weight of the 
body on it. The surplus is necessary to allow for 
the stretching and spreading of the foot during 
the course of the day. The increase is often as 
great as half an inch. Have the salesman measure 
both of your feet, for there is usually an appre- 
ciable difference between them. A shoe that is 
too short will cause enlarged joints and finally 
bunions. A shoe that is too long will turn up 
slightly at the toe. 

It is also essential to consider the width of the 
shoe. One that is too narrow not only will pinch 
the foot but will bulge at the sides after the first 
weeks of wear, and thus lose its trimness of shape. 
The difference between one size and the next 
larger is only one sixth of an inch, an amount 
hardly perceptible to the eye, and certainly not 
great enough to make it worth while to squeeze 
the foot into a shoe that is too small. On the other 
hand, a shoe that is too loose will usually cause 
abrasions of the skin—that is, blisters or chafed 
places. A shoe when buttoned or laced should fit 
snugly, especially at the heel. 

For dry-weather walking select shoes of medi- 
um-weight leather, vegetable tanned and porous, 
to allow for the evaporation of both the sensible 
and the insensible perspiration. Let the sole be of 
medium thickness, not heavy enough to make the 
weight of the shoe burdensome, even when you 
walk a considerable distance. The heel should be 
of the military type, which is low and broad. 

The shoe for use in wet, rough country may be 
of heavy leather, oil-soaked and waterproofed ; 
but remember that excessive weight will seem to 
increase with every mile you walk. 

A dancing shoe, whether high or low, shouldbe 
of very light-weight leather with a hand-turned, 
light, flexible sole. It should fit so snugly as to 
seem to be a part of the foot itself. 

Not alone upon the choice of shoes does the 
comfort of the feet depend. Even perfectly healthy, 
normal feet need particular daily care. With such 
care even tender feet soon become normal. After 
shopping or walking and at the close of the day it 
is an excellent plan to bathe the feet in cold water. 
If you cannot endure the shock of cold water at 
first, begin with tepid water and add the cold 
water gradually. When it is convenient, the 
faucet-cold water should be allowed to play upon 
the feet. The reaction to the cold water aids cir- 
culation and gives tone to the arteries. Use no 
soap in the tonic foot bath; free alkali, which 
might be present in the soap, tends to blister the 











IN MAKING THE FOREHAND STROKE YOU MOVE YOUR WEIGHT FORWARD SMOOTHLY FROM THE RIGHT FOOT TO THE LEFT 
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skin. The feet should be rubbed vigorously until 
they are dry, and then dusted with talcum powder, 
after which fresh stockings should be put on. 

Changing and laundering hosiery at frequent 
intervals adds greatly to its wearing quality, as 
was explained in Hosiery and the Way It Wears, 
in the Girls’ Page for March, 1916. A further 
reason for frequent changes is that fresh stock- 
ings help to keep the feet in good condition. The 
best plan is to put on fresh stockings every day. 
Where there are blisters or lesser abrasions of 
the skin, silk court plaster will afford relief and 
prevent the soreness from increasing. Zinc-oxide 
adhesive tape is also effective. 

Blisters should be pricked at the side and the 
serum removed before the court plaster or the 
adhesive tape is applied. Cheesecloth dipped into 
spirits of camphor and placed between the toes 
will usually cure a so-called soft corn. In the case 
of badly neglected feet the best plan is to consult 
a chiropodist. To complete the cure at least two 
pairs of shoes should be used, one pair one day, 
the other pair the next day. The change gives the 
shoes sufficient time to become thoroughly dry. 

Never dry shoes on the radiator or close to the 
stove. Neat’s-foot oil may be applied to soften the 
leather if the shoe pinches or the leather seems 
stiff. Cream is cleansing and softening for vici kid, 
calfskin and patent leather. In cold weather, to 
prevent their cracking, patent-leather shoes should 
be slightly warmed—that is, to acomfortable room 
temperature—before they are put on. 

Many of the liquid so-called cleansers for white 
canvas shoes act merely as paint. They fill the 
pores of the canvas until it becomes nonporous 
and hot. They have the same effect on buckskin, 
which should be whitened only with French chalk 
in cake or ball form, or with powdered whiting in a 
porous cotton bag. 
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Teaching in Sunday School 


The series begins in the 
August Girls’ Page 
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MAKE THE BEST OF YOUR CUT 
FLOWERS 


HE question of making cut flowers last as 
; long as possible is one that is well worth the 
housewife’s consideration. 

First, if you are to buy the flowers it does not 
pay to get stale ones, even if they are cheap. 
Expérience will soon teach you the difference 
between fresh-cut flowers and those that have 
been open a long time. Even if the fresh ones cost 
twice as much they are worth the money, for they 
will last more than twice as long. In picking 
flowers from the garden, leave those that have 
been open some time to keep up the outside show, 
and choose for the house only those that have just 
come out. 

Cut flowers should have fresh water every day 
and, if possible, a small lump of charcoal in the 
vase. Rain or spring water is best, but that cannot 
always be had. If the flowers have woody stems, 
the bark should be pared away for an inch or so 
at the cut end. Blossoms with short stalks should 
have the stalks slit up with a sharp knife for an 
inch or so. That helps the flowers to absorb mois- 
ture and so keeps them fresh. An excellent way 
to make cut flowers last for a long time is to take 
them out of the vases every evening before you 
go to bed and put them into a bow! of water, so 
that the water can completely cover them. Any- 
one who has not tried that plan will be astonished 
to see how long flowers so treated will last. 

If you wish to keep flowers for some special 
occasion, get a shallow dish and line it with an 
inch or two of damp sand. Next, get a bell glass— 
a cheese-dish cover or a wide-mouthed jar will do 
for small flowers—and use it as a cover to put 
over the sand. Choose flowers that are as fresh 
as possible, or, if they have been gathered some 
time, cut a little piece from the stalks to expose 
a fresh surface. Push the stems into the sand, put 
the glass cover over them, and set the dish in a 
cool, shady place. Look at the flowers every few 
days, and if there is any mould, brush it off. A 
piece of cotton batting with a few drops of car- 
bolic acid or formalin on it will prevent mould. 
Blossoms treated in that way will keep for weeks. 

When flowers that come by mail or express 
arrive in a faded state they should not be thrown 
away as they usually are. The only trouble with 
them is that they are suffering from a lack of 
water. To revive them, cut off a portion of the 
stems, and put them into a bowl of very hot water. 
In half an hour they will have revived wonder- 
fully. If you have reason to think that the flowers 
are really old, put a little piece of camphor into 
the water. It has a marvelously stimulating effect. 

In packing flowers to send by mail, wrap the 
base of each stalk with cotton batting soaked in 
a solution of carbonate of soda and water. Where 
the blooms are in bunches treat each bunch in 
that way. A piece of tin foil wrapped round the 
batting will keep the moisture from evaporating. 
Pack the flower closely and fill all the spaces with 
soft paper. Do not sprinkle water over the flowers, 
as it usually spots the petals. Wet them by spray- 
ing them with a very fine mist from an atomizer. 
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AN EMERGENCY SUNBONNET 


EVER mind, even if the summer morning 
be cloudless and hot, the garden much too 
full of sun for comfort—and your wide hat 
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Fig,2 


mislaid. Is not yesterday’s newspaper available, 
and have you not three pins and two minutes? 
Before you put on your garden gloves lay a sheet 
of the newspaper flat, but folded in page form 
through the middle just as it came; then turn the 
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edge of the unfolded side under about three inches 
and crease it sharply. Lift the paper and bring 
the top and bottom edges together (Fig. 1) ; then 
lap corner A over corner B about four inches, 
and pin the two in place with two pins. (Fig. 2.) 
Now flatten point C and fasten it with the remain- 
ing pin to make a back for the bonnet. (Fig. 3.) 
The bonnet is delightfully cool and comfortable, 
and so light that it is next to nothing on the head. 
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SUMMER SCARFS 


A vem is one of the most useful articles in a 
young girl’s summer wardrobe. A plain one 
of satin adds to the appearance of a tailored 
suit or a one-piece dress, and a more elaborate 





FIG. 1 


FIG. 2 


one of Georgette crape and fancy silk is appropri- 
ate to special occasions and evening affairs. 

The scarf shown-in Fig. 1 is of black satin lined 
with white. To make it requires two lengths of 
satin, each length two yards long and twelve or 
fifteen inches wide. Sew the lengths together, 
gather the ends to make a frill effect, and finish 
them with a heavy tassel of chenille or wool at 
each end. 

An entirely new idea is a satin scarf made in 
the same way, but having ends that instead of 
being gathered and frilled are finished with che- 
nille fringe and an embroidered border of chenille. 

To make the scarf shown in Fig. 2 requires one 
yard of lining a yard wide, one and three quarters 
yards of Georgette crape forty inches wide, and 
one and one third yards of fringe. 

Cut the yard of lining in two lengthwise, and 
sew two of the ends together so that you will have 
a strip of lining two yards long and half a yard 
wide. Cut one quarter of a yard from one end of 
the piece of Georgette crape for sash ends or ties; 
then cut the remainder in two lengthwise. 

Sew two of the ends together and make several 
rows of lengthwise-running shirring, as the illus- 
tration shows. Fit the shirred strip of Georgette 
crape over the lining, and drape it so that the 
shirring is evenly distributed; then sew the strip 
and the lining together, and finish the ends of the 
scarf with tassels or ball fringe. 

Cut the remaining quarter of a yard of Georgette 
crape in two for sash ties. Make a few littie silk 
rosebuds, according to the directions given in the 
Girls’ Page for September, 1918, and sew them to 
a narrow band of ribbon. Sew the ties to the ends 
of the band and fasten the band to the scarf at 
the waistline with snaps. 
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A SELF - HELP SHOP 


[The twenty-first in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home] 


WO girls who were graduates of a home 

economics institute, and who were anxious 

to increase their incomes, decided to open a 
self-help shop. They rented the upper floor of one 
of their houses and equipped it as a sewing room. 
They had two sewing machines of their own, and 
they rented a third from a neighbor for one dollar 
and a half a month. Each girl provided her own 
adjustable dress form, cutting table and embroid- 
ery outfit; together they bought a long cutting 
table at a "secondhand furniture store. They both 
had been interested in embroidery for many years, 
and therefore had many stamping patterns. They 
supplemented them with other designs then in 
style, and from time to time added to their collec- 
tion as the need arose. 

They announced their venture to their friends 
and townsfolk by sending out cards that gave their 
names and address and read: 

‘‘At the Self-Help Shop you can make your own 
gowns, embroider your own lingerie or make your 
own window hangings, under expert guidance. 
Hours from nine to twelve and from two until six 
daily. Price $1.00 a day.” 

The girls believed that many women knew how 
to sew but lacked the confidence to plan, cut and 
make an entire garment. So they planned to assist 
their customers in making garments, draperies or 
furniture coverings. They also helped to embroider 
and to sew undergarments. 

Their patrons included older women who found 
it difficult or too expensive to be fitted correctly 
in the shops, and who did not trust their own taste 
in planning a stylish garment; and college girls 
who were anxious to make their clothing allow- 
ance go as far as possible, and who worked on 
their wardrobe during their summer vacation and 
thus got a first-hand knowledge of dressmaking. 
Brides-to-be came to them with plans for their 
trousseaux; mothers brought baby clothes to be 
embroidered; and housewives sought advice on 


| interior decorations. 


The girls soon found that their time was worth 


| more money to them when they spent it in directing 


and advising their many customers in their work 
than it was when they undertook to complete a 
gown or a pattern. So they did not encourage or 
solicit orders. But of course they were willing to 
oblige their customers, and so they often com- 
pleted an unfinished garment at regular dress- 
making prices. 

Their workroom to-day contains fifteen ma- 
chines and often has as many as twelve workers, 
who pay a dollar a day each. There are also four 
or five part-time workers, who pay twenty-five 
cents an hour. The girls seldom make on the 
average less than five dollars a day apiece. They 
always have on hand sufficient orders for stamp- 
ing, designing and cutting to sustain their normal 
daily income during the dull season and in long 
periods of bad weather. 
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Your skin is changin 
every a 8 


This is your opportunity 
to make it what you will 


Every day, as old skin dies, new 
forms in its place. This is your 
opportunity. See what the follow- 
ing treatment will do to make this 
new skin clear and radiant. 


Lather your wash cloth well with 
warm water and Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Apply it to your face and distrib- 
ute the lather thoroughly. Now with 
the tips of your fingers work this cleans- 
ing, antiseptic lather into your skin, 
always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse first with warm water, 
then with cold—the colder the better. 
Finish by rubbing your face for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. Dry the 
skin thoroughly. 


Use this treatment persistently. It 
will keep your skin clear, radiant! 


You will find a 25c cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap sufficient for a month 























or six weeks of this treatment and for 
general cleansing use. Get a cake today. 
Woodbury’s is for sale at drug stores 
and toilet goods counters throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Write today for a trial size cake 
For 6c we will send you a cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap large enough to last a 
week, together with the booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” which gives you the 
proper treatments for all the commoner 
skin troubles. For 15c we will send, in addi- 
tion.samplesof Woodbury’s Facial Powder. 
FacialCream andColdCream. Write today, 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 2107 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you live in Canada, address The 


Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 2107 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


























At a Large 
Saving 


After 26 Years 


About twenty-six 
years ago I bought 
one of your New 
Companion Sewing 
Machines. We have 
done all the sewing 
for a family of five 
children, and in all 
this time I have never 
paid a cent for re- 
pairs except for a few 
needles. It still does 
perfect work, and is 
as noiseless and easy- 
running as the day I 
bought it. I don’t see 
why it won’t last an- 
other 26 years.—l. O. 
Littlefield, N. H: 


You May Try It Three 
Months Before Deciding 


We have an arrangement whereby you 
may try the machine in your home three 
months before deciding whether you will 
keep it or not. If not perfectly satisfac- 
tory in every particular we will refund 
your money = i back the machine at 
our expense. justice to yourself, 
sure to write F ull particulars of this 
Free Trial Offer. 


Seven Styles 
Attractive Terms 


_ We offer a choice of seven different styles, 
including Drop Head, Cabinet, Rotary, 
and Electric models, each complete with 
finest attachments and warranted 25 years. 
We also have a plan whereby payment 
may be spread over several months. Be 
sure to get full particulars before selecting 
a new machine. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 








DIRECT TO 


AS originators of the one-profit Factory-to-Home System, 
over thirty years ago, we can save you a large amount 
on the purchase of a high-grade family sewing machine. 
No other machine, at whatever price sold, can excel the 
New Companion for all kinds of family sewing. If you 
need a new sewing machine in the near future, therefore, 
do not fail to get our low prices at once. 


Just Send Your Address on Coupon Ga 


OU 


New Style 
jo. 
with 
Solid-Side 
wer 
Casing 









We Pay the Freight 


The purchaser of a New Companion 
‘ing Machine will have no freight bills 
to pay upon receipt of machine. e pay 
all transportation_charges to your nearest 
freight station. There will be absolutely 
no extra cost to you after paying our Re 
Factory-to-Home price. rite for Free 
Delivery Offer to-day. Machines shipped 
from shipping stations in Eastern, Central 
and Western sections. 





SEND NO MONEY, but Mail 
Coupon To-Day 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen. I want to know more about 
the New Companion. end =e your new 
Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, a! Free 
Trial Offer, and explain the "Attractive 
Terms upon which I can purchase. 
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DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


53rd Year. Young men and young women find here a 
gare xe atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school Sesh ans Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

= pe 2 year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
er catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 





en? Tractor Business 


Big expansion of the business follow- 
ing the war has made yreater demand than 
ever for garages and motor mechanics. 
Learn here in 6 to 8 weeks. Write for Free Book. 








RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, xsusac tise mo. 


Let us tell you 


HAY- FEVER. how todiet and care 


for yourself during the next few weeks before your 
Hay-Fever comes on. Nocharge. Ask for Audletin 
Y-1%. P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Why Bald So Young 


Rub Dandruff and 
Itching with 


Cuticura Ointment 


Shampoo  \ With Cuticura Soap 
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STAR TESTS FOR THE 
NAKED EYE—SUMMER 


URING the middle of July the constel- 
D lations of summer are in full view from 

nine to ten o’clock —daylight-saving 
time—in the evening. When the weather is 
pleasant you can test the vision of your 
naked eye on a difficult double star. East of - 
the zenith is the constellation Lyra, in which 
the bright star Vega forms one corner of a 
great triangle with the golden Arcturus and 
the red Antares. Near Vega are two small 
stars, one of which is known as Epsilon, in- 
dicated on the map at E. A good eye will at 
onee perceive that it is different from the 
other faint star, and a keen-sighted person 
will detect the fact that Epsilon is composed 
of two stars so close together that they seem 
to be almost in contact. In reality they are 
207.1 seconds of an are apart. To appreciate 
the minuteness of that distance you have 
only to realize that the apparent diameter 
of the moon is slightly more than 1800 sec- 
onds. A normal eye sees the two stars as 
joined together in an ellipse, but an opera 
glass will at once separate them into two 
minute points of light. With a small telescope 
you can see that each of the stars is double. 
For that reason Epsilon is known as the 
double double of Lyra. The stars of each 
pair circle round a common centre, and both 
pairs are suspected of being in motion round 
another centre common to both. Sufficient 
time has not elapsed since they were discov- 
ered to make certain what the truth is. 

The star Libra, shown on the map at B, is 
a good test for the ability to distinguish color 
without the aid of optical instruments. It is 
the brightest of the few green stars visible 
without a telescope. Not all persons see 
eolor alike, and there is scarcely anything 
that can test the color sense better than the 
illusive color of the stars. In Scorpio the 
bright Antares shines in contrast to the 
bluish-white Vega and the yellow Arcturus. 
With a good field glass steadily held you 
can see that the little star N near Antares 
is a double. The glass also reveals the star 
A near Libra as a double. M in Scorpio can be 
seen as a double star with the naked eye. 

The shimmering light of the Milky Way opens 
new fields for testing the eyesight. The invention 
of the telescope disclosed the fact that the faint 
streaks and clouds that compose the Milky Way 
are masses of stars —suns sO numerous and so 
remote that they seem to be only the dust of stars. 
As the optical power of telescopes has increased, 
the star clouds open, and compact balls of stars 
separate into myriads of points of light that cover 
the whole field of view. Although the large tele- 
scopes destroy the compact beauty and diffused 
light of the star clusters, they reach farther into 
the depths of space and disclose other star clus- 
ters too faint to have been seen before. What you 
see with the naked eye as the faintest glimmer of 
light appears through a glass to be a cluster of 
scintillating stars. 

In the constellation Hercules, not far from the 
zenith, is a very small cluster of stars visible to 
the naked eye as a mere speck of light. It is known 
as M13, and through a small telescope is seen to 
be a nebulous mass like a comet. Larger glasses 
show it as a splendid object—thousands of stars 
in a group that grows denser toward the centre. 
Photography shows that the cluster is made up of 
more than fifty thousand suns. 
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A SIMPLE ANCHOR 


F you have ever had to improvise an anchor, 
I you have probably made the discovery that 

every fisherman makes sooner or later: that it 
is easy to waste a good deal of time trying to find 
a stone of such a shape that you can tie a rope to 
it in the reasonable hope that the loop will not slip 
off. A still more embarrassing discovery takes 
place when the stone that seems to be reliable 
goes back on you and in some inexplicable man- 
ner slips out of the rope. Perhaps the fault is in 
the knot that you tied; but at any rate you learn 
to look askance at stone anchors. 

The remedy is to take along a gunny sack. When 
you wish to anchor your boat put a smooth rock 
into the sack, make fast a line to it and heave it 
overboard. Gravel or loose earth will do if you 
cannot get a rock. ° 


THE GAME OF STICKS 


HE game of sticks offers fun and exercise 

for almost any number of players. It requires 

a rectangular plat of ground at least forty 
feet wide by sixty feet long—the greater the num- 
ber of players the larger it should be. 

Divide the ground lengthwise into two equal 
parts and mark the boundary between them by a 
row of sticks, boards or anything else that will 
show where the division is at all points along the 
line. Near one end of the ground, and at least 
fifteen feet back from the dividing line, mark a 
base about ten feet long. That is a prisoners’ base. 
At the other end of the ground and at a similar 
distance from the dividing line, but on the other 
side of it, put another prisoners’ base. Fifteen feet 
from the dividing line and directly opposite each 
of the prisoners’ bases place a row of three tin 
cans or buckets, each of which contains three 
sticks of the size of lead pencils. The ground is 
now ready. 

Divide the players into two teams and let the 
teams take opposite sides of the plat. Each side 
must choose one of its number to guard its sticks; 
the rest give dares to the opposite side by step- 
ping across the dividing line and by making quick 
dashes try to get their opponents’ sticks. 

When a player ventures too far across the line 
and is tagged by an opponent, the one who is 
tagged must go to his opponents’ prisoners’ base, 
where he must remain until one of his own party 
can slip across the dividing line and touch him 
without first being tagged himself. The player 
who has just released a prisoner must return to 
his own side, but he cannot be tagged before he 
crosses the dividing line. The prisoner who has 
been released may return to his own ground, or 
he may wander about on his opponents’ ground, 
watching for a chance to get a stick from them. 














THE STARS OF SUMMER 


He cannot be tagged unless he touches his oppo- 
nents’ sticks. If he seizes a stick and succeeds in 
getting across to his own ground without being 
tagged, he puts the stick with the sticks of his 
own side; but if he is tagged before he reaches 
the dividing line, he must return the stick and 
again become a prisoner. 

Sticks may be taken by players who have not 
become prisoners, but no player may take more 
than one stick at a time. The side that first gets 
all the sticks is the winner. 
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WATER SPORTS 


N summer days, when the sun is hot and the 
O water is cool, swimming is the sport that 

gives the keenest pleasure. But the fun of 
mere swimming is scarcely ever so great as the 
fun of the best water sports and stunts, although 
of course you must become a good swimmer be- 
fore you can enjoy them. 

One of the best of fun makers is the egg race. 
Each contestant holds a large-sized tablespoon 
in his mouth by the handle. He must not touch it 
with his hands. A light, china nest egg is the object 
that each contestant must get into the bowl of his 
spoon. Once he succeeds in scooping it up from 
the surface of the water, he swims as rapidly as 
possible to the opposite side of the pool or to some 
designated point. The one who gets there first 
with his egg is the winner. 

Even more exciting are the obstacle races, in 
which each contestant, dressed in old clothes, 
plunges into the water, swims to a certain point, 
takes off his clothes and tosses them into an 
anchored boat, then swims farther, climbs out on 
a float, runs across, dives and races to the finish- 
ing point. The obstacles can of course be varied 
to suit the equipment and the surroundings of the 
swimming place. 

Tilting is another water sport that is productive 
of a great amount of fun. At carnivals it is almost 
always an event that causes the spectators to 
crowd closer to the water. 

The lances are best made of bamboo; but if that 
is not available, any straight-grained strip of wood 
at least an inch in diameter—or, better, an inch 
and a half in the centre and tapering to an inch at 
the ends—and ten or twelve feet long can be used. 

From three-quarter-inch boards, with a keyhole 
saw, cut two disks of wood each four inches in 
diameter. Bore a hole through the centre of each, 
and, with a long screw, fasten it across one end 
of the lance. That is the foundation. The point of 
the lance is to be built up with rags, hay, straw, 
old hair,—anything soft will do,—and covered with 
a piece of canvas or burlap, so that there shall be 
a ball on the end of each lance. The circular piece 
of wood is necessary to prevent the end of the 
pole from thrusting itself through the ball. The 
cloth covering of the ball is to be gathered tight 
about the wadding and tied round the shaft with 
stout cord. 

Two canoes or rowboats are required. If you 
use rowboats, the bows should be provided with 
small, temporary board platforms level with the 
gunwales. The platforms should be not more than 
two feet in width, and as long as the boat is wide 


THE EGG RACE 





at the place where the platforms rest; at the | 


beginning of the bout the jousters, who must of 
course be in bathing suits and know how to swim, 
take their positions on the platforms. 

Each tilter is allowed a squire, whose duty is to 
manceuvre the craft so that his knight shall be 
kept in as advantageous a position as possible. 
Skillful paddling plays quite as important a part 
in the outcome as skillful work with the lance 
does. The bouts last without any intermission 
until one of the two contestants has been thrown 
from his balance and falls into the water. 

If you use canoes instead of rowboats, you prob- 
ably will not need the platforms at the bows, for 
the jouster, even when standing in the bottom of 
his craft, will find it difficult enough to maintain 
his balance while his opponent is pushing him 
here and there. 

It is always well to remember that the precau- 
tion that makes water sports safe is to have some 
one in a boat close by, so that he can watch all of 
the contestants. 
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Dual Strength Exercises 
They are in the Boys’ Page for August 
o.8 


FIRST CATCH YOUR FISH — 
AND THEN — 


HAT you do with a fish in the time that 

passes between the moment when you take 

it from the water and the moment when 
the frying pan or baking dish receives it largely 
determines whether it is to be delicious or insipid 
when it reaches your plate. 

An old and experienced fisherman gives the 
following advice in regard to trout: As soon as 
you have landed your fish clean it, but without 
removing the head, and place it in the creel or 
basket with plenty of fresh green grass or moss, 
which you should take care to moisten occasion- 
ally. When you get home, wipe and dry the trout 
with a linen cloth, taking pains to handle them 
carefully. When they are thoroughly dry place 
them separately on a platter and put them into a 
cool place. By no means let them come into contact 
with ice, for it will rob them of the natural flavor. 
Beware also of salt; like ice, it helps to harden 
and preserve, but it should not be used until the 
fish are in the pan. 

Follow virtually the same course with all fresh- 
water fish. No matter how good your fish may he 
in kind, they will be poor eating unless the natural 
flavor is preserved. 

The same experienced fisherman has a favorite 
method of shipping fish by express. His advice is: 
Do not use ice, but make a refrigerator of two 
boxes, the smaller of which is just large enough 
to pack your fish in, wrapped in a linen cloth. Place 
the smaller box in the centre of another box, from 
three to five inches larger in length, breadth and 
depth. Fill in the space between the boxes with 
coal cinders from which the fine ashes have been 
sifted. Pack the cinders tight and moisten them 








‘ with water. Put your fish in the small box; 
nail down the lid; cover it with cinders and 
put on the large cover over all; and the fish 
will go a thousand miles in much better con- 
dition than if you packed them in ice. 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBING FOR BOYS 


ILL and mountain climbing develops 
H the body symmetrically, and brings out 

the best qualities of athletic stamina, 
besides teaching natural science in a delight- 
ful way. It brings into action all the muscles 
used in walking, running and jumping, and 
enlarges the capacity of the lungs, all gradu- 
ally and pleasantly. The only precaution to 
be observed is not to overtax the heart. 

By mountain climbing is not meant blazing 
a way up dangerous peaks, but such rela- 
tively easy mountain work as, for example, 
that on the trails of the Lafayette Range in 
New Hampshire or the back trail of Moosi- 
lauke or Mount Monadnock. They are not 
difficult and require no special outfit or 
training. 

It is to be assumed that you are a fair 
walker and in reasonably good physical con- 
dition. As to clothing, dress about as you 
would on an ordinary walking or bicycle trip. 
Wear a cap, for a hat is easily knocked off 
in underbrush or blown off by the wind. 
Have plenty of capacious pockets to take 
the place of a knapsack, which, on short 
trips, is a useless encumbrance, Pockets dis- 
tribute the weight. Furthermore, wear rub- 
ber-soled tennis shoes, for they are light and 
do not slip on rocks, tree trunks or grass. 
Heavy, hobnailed shoes are for cliff work or 
protracted tours of exploration; and four 
ounces of extra weight in a pair of shoes 
means that in ten miles you would lift more 
than a ton needlessly with your feet. 

For a day’s trip you will not require extra 
clothing, but it is always wise for each mem- 
ber of the party to carry a few things. These 
are matches, a compass, a strong jackknife, 
a few yards of strong cord and a full length 
of heavy fishline, which is useful to repair 

broken shoe laces, or as a plummet line, or to tie 
up possible bundles. Also, a few large safety pins 
may prove useful; and it is wise to take a small 
fishline and some hooks to get fish if occasion 
offers or need arises. All those things and your 
rations you can easily get into your pockets. 

Of course you will take a good map, the best 
being the ten-cent government survey sheets. If 
you are to force your way through brush, take a 
good hatchet. If side trips from the trail are pur- 
posed, at least one of the party should carry a 
hundred feet of small, strong rope capable of sup- 
porting a man. An alpenstock is only for special 
work ; it is better to have your hands free. Fire- 
arms are needless. 

For rations take, say, four boiled eggs, four 
meat sandwiches, four ounces of cheese and a 
few molasses cookies. For drink carry a quart tin 
flask of weak tea, not too sweet, for highly sweet- 
ened drink does not quench thirst. Never take 
milk—it curdles. And never drain your flask unless 
you can at once refill it with water. 

Start early in the day, and take your time.’ The 
party should be composed of members fairly 
matched in strength. If that is impossible, always 
adapt the pace to the weakest member. In plan- 
ning a climb remember that on rough trails the 
descent tires more than the ascent. Stop frequently, 
both to enjoy the view and to get your bearings. In 
climbing tread mostly on the ball of the foot; and 
use your hands freely, both in grasping tree trunks 
and in going on all fours up the rocks. 

At the summit, first find a sheltered nook and 
rest a little while; then eat your luncheon, but not 
quite all of it, for there is always a chance of 
losing your way, or of being otherwise detained. 
You may need a bite on the way back. 

Now get out your map and compass and deter- 
mine the points of interest. Of course you have 
been noting the geology, the plants and the animal 
life. Such field work is worth a dozen schoolroom 
lectures. 

If you are on a bare summit of considerable ele- 
vation, with no shelter house, start down on the 
first hint of enveloping clouds. Ascending, you 
were bound to reach the summit; in descending 
all points of the compass are before you, and it is 
surprising how easily you can miss a plain trail 
over the rocks in a fog. In descending come down 
on the balls of your feet,—the rubber soles will not 
slip,—and again freely use your hands, both in 
grasping trees and, on the rocks in steep places, 
in walking on all fours, facing forward. Those 
methods save jars. 

Never leap on mossy rocks, for you may slip; 
and in ravines and dense woods never carelessly 
step on mossy beds between rocks, for they are 
often covered crevasses into which you may fall. 

In descending a short, steep incline by a rope, if 
trees are near the edge, pass the rope round a 
smooth tree trunk and lower yourself. You can 
easily draw yourself back, as if by a pulley, where 
you could not well clamber back hand over hand 
by a single line, and can much better hold your 
position. Never fasten the rope to yourself by a 
slip noose, or allow it to grate on the naked edge 
of a cliff, or let yourself down alone over the edge 
of a sheer precipice. When one man lets another 
down over a cliff, he should snub the rope round 
a tree some distance back, and then stand between 
the tree and the cliff. Even then, the free end 
should also be in the hands of the one who is over 
the cliff, so that in ascending he can pull on that 
end while the one on the cliff eases up on the snub 
by pulling on the weighted side. 

In climbing an otherwise impossible rise a stone 
tied to your cord can sometimes be cast over a 
projection ; make the rope fast to the cord and haul 
it over. Do not make the next move until you are 
sure of your present hold; and take no risks alone. 

Should you lose your way, keep cool. If you are 
near the summit, with plenty of daylight, go to 
the top and start again. If you are down in the 
timber and the going is smooth, take an approxi- 
mately right direction by your compass and stick 
to it. If you are far down in a ravine and the going 
is rough, follow a stream. If you come across any 
trail, follow it without hesitation downhill. If 
night overtakes you and you are still lost, light a 
fire and camp where you are. 

Above all, do not make hard work of the trip. 
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SEA BATHING 


EA bathing is of great value as well as 
pleasure to many people, but it is a 
source of danger to the health, or even 
the life, of others. In sea bathing we 
have to consider not only the effect 
of the cold water but also that of the 
warmer air and the sunlight and the action of 
the salts dissolved in the water. 

Along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the 
United States the water, even in midsummer and 
except in the extreme southern latitudes, seldom 
rises above seventy-four degrees, which is about 
twenty-five degrees below the heat of the body. 
This cool water acting upon the skin contracts the 
blood vessels and drives the blood into the interior 
of the body; but soon, in a healthy person, a reac- 
tion sets in, the blood vessels of the skin dilate, 
and a sense of well-being and exhilaration ensues. 
That lasts for a longer or shorter time, and then 
the blood once more begins to recede from the 
surface, the person feels chilly, the extremities 
become blue and the teeth chatter. 

The difference between bathing in the sea and 
bathing in fresh water is that the salts in sea water 
hasten and heighten the reaction, so that the first 
chilliness is of shorter duration and the sense of 
well-being lasts longer. This effect is more notice- 
able in surf bathing than in still water, and it is 
increased if the bather is active in the water, 
jumping up and down and splashing in water 
breast-deep rather than swimming out into deeper 
water. If the bather stays in the water only a brief 
time and gets out on the sand and into the warm 
sunshine as soon as the water begins to feel cold 
again after the reaction, he can repeat the dip two 
or three times with benefit. 

Sea bathing is tonic in its effects, for it increases 
the respiration and the action of the heart and 
promotes metabolism; that is to say, assimilation 
of food and excretion of the waste products. A 
bath may be taken once or twice a day, not less 
than three hours after a meal or one hour before 
eating. Its duration should vary according to the 
degree of reaction that is obtained. It should be 
indulged in sparingly by those who have any dis- 
ease of the heart or any hardening of the arteries, 
and by persons over fifty years of age. No one 
should bathe when overheated or greatly fatigued, 
and convalescents, the weak and the anzemic 
should avoid surf bathing, and should make their 
dip very brief,—not over five minutes,—and follow 
it with a brisk rub. 

e ¢ 


SYRUP OR SOUR PICKLES 


AURA! Laura Adams! Come here this 
minute!” cried Sidney. 

Laura flew. It was seldom that Sid- 
ney called her, and almost never per- 
emptorily like that. As she rushed up 
the stairs, visions of Sidney fainting, 

of Sidney falling on her broken arm, of Sidney on 
fire, flashed before her. She was white and panting 
when she reached the pleasant, sunny room where 
Miss Susie Grace’s flowers stood on the table be- 
side the bed. 

*What—what —” Laura stammered. 

Sidney promptly pulled her down with her sound 
left arm. 

‘You lie there till you get your breath!’ she 
commanded. “I was an unpardonable brute to 
frighten you like that. It never entered my stupid 
head that you would think anything was really the 
matter. Don’t you say one word till you’re rested.” 

“Oh, I’m all right!” said Laura. “So long as 
nothing’s really happened, a little matter of tear- 
ing upstairs won’t hurt me. But what was the 
trouble, Sidney?” 

“Ts,” Sidney corrected her grimly. 

Laura’s anxious glance traveled round the room 
and back to Sidney. 

“First of all,” Sidney requested, “kindly deposit 
those ealendulas Miss.Susie Grace brought, out 
in the hall.” 

“But, Sidney, they’re so bright and sunny, and 
you love flowers so!” 

“Not those! Théy’re spoiled! They’ve become a 
symbol, I couldn’t stand them another minute!” 

Laura gave it up. She obediently carried the 
calendulas into the hall. Sidney drew a long 
breath. ; 

“I feel better already,” she declared. “Now if 
you will tell me a few tales of ‘battle, murder and 
sudden death,’—dreadful shuddery things, you un- 
derstand,—the cure will be really on the way.” 

“It’s no use,” Laura protested. ‘You'll have to 
talk plain American.” 

The laughter was back in Sidney’s eyes now, 
and she had begun to relax. 

“In plain American, then, I can’t stand a. solid 
hour of Miss Susie Grace’s mushy optimism. If 


























she said, ‘But we know, dear, it’s all for best, | 


once, she said it twenty times. I counted. I made 
a game of it at the end. I told her all the dreadini 
things I could think of to see what she’d say— 
and she never once failed.” : 
“But surely it’s better to look on bright 
side —” 7 
“No, it isn’t—not when it isn’t the t Tt ian't 
all for the best to have little children by 
the thousands, and thousands of other people self- 
ish and indifferent. A murder is never Gacl’s best; 
_even He can only make it over into second best. I 
want the truth about things. If people weuld only 
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say, ‘They’re terrible, but that makes it all the | 
more hecessary that we should fight them.’ ” 

“But surely optimism is better than continual 
complaining, like Mrs. Hart.” | 


But Sidney knew what she thought. “No ‘better’ | (7 


about it, any more than. you would say that syrup { 
is a better diet tham sour pickles. The only ‘better’ | 
is goed balanced rations. There, I've thrown off | 
the attack. J feel better. Go back to your music, | 
Laura.” } 
es 


RUNNING A BUMBOAT 
TAPULT’S home port is a harbor in the 


-south of England, outside of which a divi-| § 


sion of destroyers and patrol boats had its | * 
anchorage during the war. The first of the fighting | 
eraft appeared on August 4, 1914, says a contrib- 
utor to Country Life, and a few days later Catapult, 
with uncie and a couple of nieces for crew, went 
off to have a look at them. We took newspapers 
with us, says the writer,—one of the nieces,—be- 
cause we knew it was unlikely that the destroyers 
could get papers. There was such a competition 
for them that the next day we toek out more, and 
a polite lieutenant confided to us that he had run 
out of tooth paste. The following day we took out 
a heavy cargo. We had hampers of apples and 
bananas, as well as the lieutenant’s tooth paste. 

Once started, it was impossible to stop, and for 
more than four years Catapult worked as a bum- 
boat. Before we had been bumboating many weeks 
adreadful thing happened. Admiralty orders were 
issued forbidding private boats to go-beyond a 
certain buoy outside our little harbor or to “ap- 
proach H. M.’s ships of war,” much less to sell 
them tooth paste and morning papers. It was a 
horrible affair, but the commodore of the flotilla 
sent in an appeal to authority that resulted in 
uncle receiving adocument that made us feel most 
important. It appointed Catapult a sort of official 
bumboat to the flotilla, with permission to tly a 
red burgee for identification purposes. 

By September Catapult had settled into her rou- 
tine, but we little thought it would last four years 
and more. When the weather allowed us to go 
alongside the destroyers, we went out, the time 
depending on the tide, but whenever possible 
about ten in. the morning. We got back between 
half past one and half past three in the afternoon. 
Sometimes the first destroyer we went alongside 
would be getting up anchor to start off, and fora 
lurid five minutes we would fall all over one an- 
other and everything else, and bump heads to- 
gether in the apple and egg baskets, in our hurry 
to get out what everyone wanted before the ship 
went ahead. 

From the deck above came an agitated chorus 
something like this: ‘Mirror, please, miss. Mail, 
please. Chronicle, please.” “’Arf a dozen wood- 
bines, please.” “’Ere’s your change, missy.” “Got 
my kippers?” ‘‘Horanges I asks for missy, not 
heggs.” ‘“‘’Ere, sir, the young lady’s give me too 
much change; tike it, will yer, she’s got ’er ’ands 
full.” ‘“‘Cap’n’s compliments, an’ ’ave you got the 
Telegraph, miss?” ‘‘’Ow much is two eggs at tup- 
pénce ’apenny, a Mirror, two bars 0’ chocolate 
and four packets o’ Gold Flake from five shillings, 
missy?” ‘‘’Ere, Pll do it for yer.” “Cooky wants 
to know if you’ve remembered ’is sack of onions, 
sir?” and so on, and so on. 

In the midst of all that a voice would say, ‘‘Very 
sorry, sir, but cap’n says, will you be as quick as 
possible, as he’s waiting to proceed ahead ?” 
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A “BUFFALO HOUND” 
M: experience with domesticated timber 
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Ride a Bicycle 


RDERS from the Captain—“Proceed by 
the main road to the corner of Walnut 
Street and Lancaster Avenue, where you will 


wolves, writes Mr. E. H. Baynes in the] deliver this letter to the Commanding General, 
Return 
greatly in character. Some I have had became so i i 

savage that I had to on rid of aoe, eta were with reply and do not accept more than ox of 


National Geographic Magazine, tends to 


show that they are not very affectionate, al-| jn the brown cottage on the corner. 


though as puppies they are playful. They differ 


gentle and friendly as long as they lived. 


° ? ° ” 
One big, powerful wolf I owned sometimes Grandmother's cookies. 


showed marked affection for me, but it was only 
occasionally, and then when we were entirely 
alone. The presence of a third person made him 
grimly aloof. Nevertheless, he did not resent the 


The bicycle gives mother a winged messen- 


friendly advances even of strangers, and when I turd 4 
took him with me on lecture trips, as I often did, ger, as y reliance for errands, a boy home 


he would follow me through the audience, and the 


smallest child might put its arms about his neck from school promptly. And It always makes 


without fear of being hurt. But he merely tolerated 


those advances; he never responded to them with a more self-reliant and useful boy s 


so much as a smile. 

He was not so tolerant of dogs, however, and 
woe to any that ventured to cross his path. As a 
joke, I once entered him as a “buffalo hound” at 
one of the big bench shows. He was accepted, 


Are you keeping your bicycle shipshape? 


benched, and behaved himself perfectly, although Watch the tires especially just as the motorist 


I did take the precaution to place a wire screen 


between him and the public. Only once did he watches his automobile tires. 


threaten trouble. That was when I was leading 


If you have 


him past a bench of Russian wolf hounds. They had your eyes open, you will know that it 


instantly leaped to the ends of their chains, with 


their eyes blazing and their teeth bared ; their sav-| payS to get good tires— United States Tires. 


age bark brought every dog in the show to its feet. 

The great wolf whirled round and faced the fore- 
most dog. The calmness of the wild brute was in 
marked contrast to the excitement of the dogs. 
As he stood there firmly, with the hair on his back 


unsheathed and those cold, merciless eyes gazing 


into the face of his sworn enemy, I wondered what| reliable, are less liable to puncture and last 
There are numerous kinds of United 
did dogs that were just as eager as he wastoeome| States Tires to choose from—both clincher 

oe and single tube. Go to the tire store and pick 
out the kind you want for your wheel, and— 
the stanch courage of the human spiriteven| be sure it is United States: 


United States Cycle Tires 
are Good Tires 


was going on in the back of that great gray head. 


As I dragged him off, his mane was tossing and he longer. 


was casting many a backward glance at the splen- 


to grips. 


THE UNCONQUERABLE SPIRIT 
Tie war brought forth many examples of 


among children. One pathetic meident that 
illustrates it is told by Mrs. June R. Lueas. in The 
Children of France. 
I thought I had told you everything, she says, but 
I have not. To-lay, at eleven, was about the mest 
thrilling moment of all at Evian. Six hundred and 
eighty Belgian childrem arrived on the morning 
train. Twe thirds of them had been taken from 
their parents because their fathers refused to work 


the Belgian officials, whe had ‘come to receive 
them, all stood with tears on their faces. 





Most boys who have ridden bicycles a good 
and neck rising in a tall mane, his menacing fangs while know that United States Tires are more 
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Ivory Soap Flakes makes it easy to keep baby’s nainsooks 
and flannels, sacques and sweaters, bootees and 
blankets as fresh and dainty as his own sweet self. 


VORY SOAP FLAKES gives you the time-tried purity 
and mildness of genuine Ivory Soap in the most con- 
venient form for fine laundering. 


Warm water instantly melts Ivory Soap Flakes into the live- 
liest, thickest, foamiest suds you have ever seen—a lather so 
rich and soapy that it cleanses thoroughly without rubbing; 
and so mild that it does not the slightest injury to any color 
or fabric that water alone will not harm. The work is done 
better, in half the time, and with half the effort. 


Little dresses and slips last longer and look whiter when they 
are washed with Ivory Soap Flakes. And baby is more 
comfortable in Ivory-washed flannels—fleecy, unshrunken 
and soft as down against his tender skin. 


Use Ivory Soap. Flakes for all fine laundering. 
It is the safe, economical, modern cleanser 
for silks, satins, Georgettes, chiffons, woolens, 
linens, laces, muslins and embroideries. Get 
a package today. 


L0c at your dealer’s 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES 


The Ideal Soap for Fine Laundering in 
the Ideal Form for Fine Laundering 








